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Pilot's View Of The Transport Plane 


Air Line Pilots Cannot Afford Experimentation On The Job. Therefore Transport 
_ Aircraft Must Incorporate Human As Well As Technical Operational Safety Factors 


By Capt. R. F. Adickes 


Chairman, ALPA Aircraft Evaluation Committee 


Air safety is the primary responsibil- 
ity of every air line pilot and is, there- 
fore, a prime concern of the Air Line 
Pilots Association. Those whose pri- 
mary safety responsibility is to their 
passengers and to the general public, 
know that this responsibility cannot be 
delegated to anyone—not to employers, 
not to federal aviation agencies, not to 
manufacturers, or designers. 

Air line pilots have a natural interest 
in the development and growth of air 
transportation. It is our profession. Our 
personal welfare depends on its pros- 
perity. We are not inclined to look 
lightly at gadgets, innovation, or re- 
vised procedures, that might fail us at 
a critical moment. We cannot, in our 
primary responsibility to the public, or 
our profession, afford “experimenta- 
tion” on the job. 


Monitoring Of Aviation Facilities 

Due to the fact that air line pilots 
each day utilize practically every com- 
mercial aviation facility in the world, 
every type of commercial aircraft, air- 
craft component, radio, commercial 
airport, etc., pilots provide a means for 
continuous monitoring of all aviation 
facilities. We conceive one of the pri- 
mary safety functions of the air line 
pilot to be the discovery and reporting 
of air safety problems. Anything that 
interrupts or interferes with the free 
flow of this information in itself con- 
stitutes a hazard. 


Accident Investigation 
ALPA participates in the investiga- 
tion of all major air carrier accidents. 


Standard investigation and reporting 
procedures have been worked out and 
are furnished to pilot representatives. 
Reports of each investigation are made 
to the President of the Association. 
Such reports are analyzed by ALPA 
staff members and pilot representatives 
for clues that may prevent future ac- 
cidents. The practice of reporting the 
probable cause of the accident has been 
instituted. In this regard, it should be 
noted that ALPA readily admits that 
there are “pilot error” accidents. How- 
ever, it holds that no pilot ever erred 
deliberately or in the interest of self- 
destruction. ALPA is interested in the 
reason behind the error and feels that 
any accident written off as “pilot error” 
has not been adequately investigated. 
For example, did the error originate in 
design error, fatigue limits, cockpit 
booby traps, inadequate training pro- 
gram, some other area? ALPA feels 
that this viewpoint must be strongly 
represented at all accident investiga- 
tions if the operational aspect is to be 
thoroughly explored and the maximum 
learned from each accident. 

The professional air line pilots rep- 
resent the greatest reservoir of flying 
experience in the world. The majority 
of our pilots have flown more than a 
million miles—they represent a cross- 
section of education, with many gradu- 
ate engineers, doctors, and lawyers in 
our ranks. From this wealth of talent 
and experiences this paper is derived. 
Our complete resources are available 
to the aviation industry—without obli- 
gation. 


Cockpit Environment 

One of the most direct contributions 
ALPA can make is to study a cockpit 
layout and functional design. Some of 
the specific areas are: 

» Visibility requirements 

>» Controls 

> Instrument arrangement 

» Switches, levers, knobs, etc. 


Visibility Requirements 

We are well aware of the formidable 
problem designers face in providing 
visibility to the pilot—the tremendous 
forces imposed by pressurization, bird- 
proofing, and other factors greatly com- 
plicate this problem—but our require- 
ments must be recognized. It is axio- 
matic that the pilot experience ob- 
tained behind these windshields, coor- 
dinating with the design engineers, can 
furnish the best criteria, 


Controls 

The feel, location, movement, and 
response of the controls are quickly as- 
sessed as satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
by the experienced air line pilot. The 
transition between airplane types by the 
individual pilot requires a basic simi- 
larity of controls, the lack of which 
may contribute to accidents. Pilot par- 
ticipation in design studies have re- 
sulted in the removal of control locks 
in several jet transports—thus eliminat- 
ing, by the records, an obvious hazard. 


Instrumentation 
Instrumentation in the cockpit is an 
area of great interest to us. The air line 
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pilots’ vast experience in observing the 
behavior of flight instruments in good 
and in foul weather at least every other 
day on their scheduled trips for over 
20 years has placed them in an extraor- 
dinarily advantageous position to pro- 
nulgate a philosophy of flight instru- 


ments’ arrangement. This step has been * 


nade necessary by the increased speed 
ind complexity of jet aircraft opera- 
ions and the development of new ways 
o secure more efficient use of the in- 
formation portrayed on the new inte- 
trated type flight instruments. A flight 
nstrument arrangement standard is 
mly good for the period for which it 
s applicable. If extended beyond it 
vill stifle development, and make the 
it of instrument flying more difficult 
nd unsafe. 

Our philosophy—primarily, maintain 
1 moving position in space by attitude 
ontrol and secondarily, guide this 
noving position directionally. We are 
irst interested in keeping her airborne 
ind secondly in the right direction. 

Therefore, the airplane attitude in- 
trument (artificial horizon types) be- 
comes the prime instrument and shall 
»e located in the center of the top row 
lirectly in front of the pilot. Support- 
ng or reference instruments such as 
the combination instrument which in- 
cludes¢indicated airspeed, mach meter, 
and angle of attack information and 
the altimeter shall be located to the al- 
titude instrument’s left and right re- 
spectively. 

The other basic but secondary in- 
‘trument, the navigational situation dis- 
play type with circumferencial integral 
compass card, shall be located directly 
below the artificial horizon type instru- 
ment. Navigational reference or assist 
instruments shall be located to its left 
and right. 

The basic ““T” formation of flight in- 
struments cannot be compromised. Our 
flight instrument arrangement has re- 
ceived a 98 per cent favorable vote 
from the Air Line Pilots Association 
membership. In addition, our flight in- 
strument arrangement is practically 
identical to that prescribed by the U. S. 
Air Force (W.A.D.C.), the U. S. Navy 
(Hoover Report), and by specification 
for our new jet transport aircraft. 


Switches, Levers, And Knobs 

Early in our studies of the jet trans- 
ports, the myth of “less complex” op- 
eration was exploded. We soon realized 
air line pilots are entering a new era 
with the most demanding and unfor- 
fiving airplanes we have yet known. 
Che split-second timing requires careful 
placement of every switch and lever. 
Every control must be evaluated by 
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currently qualified pilots with an in- 
timate, day-to-day knowledge of the 
operation for which the airplane is de- 
signed. The placement of essential de- 
vices in the cockpit should be decided 
by the current users, and not by per- 
sonnel “swivel-chair based” since the 
DC-2 and the flying boat. 

We have data on one particular type 
of medium weight transport airplane 


with more than eight landing accidents - 


attributed to “pilot error” . . . wherein 
the landing gear (rather than flaps) 
was retracted upon landing. Another 
almost identical airplane has enjoyed 
wider use and has never had an acci- 
dent of this type. Are the pilots of the 
latter airplane more proficient, or is 
there a design fault in the gear and 
flap controls of the first plane? It is a 
very simple study to compare the posi- 
tion and relative motion of the controls 
between the two, and the answer to the 
accidents is immediate and obvious. 
Have the designers of our “accident 
prone” airplane disavowed their prod- 
uct? Why does this obvious design er- 
ror continue to fly? Pilots have been 
unsuccessful in persuading the neces- 
sary modification, and sometimes we 
feel designers, too soon forget their 
product. 


Fire Emergency Procedures 

The National Advisory Committee 
ior Aeronautics: has developed a new 
approach to fire prevention after a 
survivable crash of a jet airplane. By 
the immediate application of water, the 
hot areas within the engine are cooled 
to a point below the ignition of the 
fuel. This NACA water inerting has 
been proven by theory and demonstra- 
tion in several types of jet and re- 
ciprocating engines. The ALPA has 
made a thorough study of this novel 
device, and we unqualifiedly endorse 
“water inerting” in principle. It is now 
the problem of engine manufacturers 
to develop its application to their prod- 
uct. This product has proceeded slowly, 
with only a fraction of the effort the 
jet “sound suppressor” has enjoyed. It 
is oft times discouraging to the pilots 
to see millions spent to placate some 
highly vocal political minority, and at 
the same time observe the snail’s pace 
of a potential life saving device. We 
believe water inerting should receive 
priority consideration over noise sup- 
pression. 

Most Americans will soon be jet 
transport passengers, and it behooves 
us all to support any plan increasing 
the possibility of surviving a jet acci- 
dent. If we can eliminate the source of 
fire, our chances of survival are ma- 
terially increased. We can physically 


tolerate fantastic deceleration loads, 
but we cannot design a fireproof man. 


Economics of Safety 

The fact that accidents cost money, 
and that safety and economy go hand- 
in-hand is a well-established basis of 
airline operation. Yet, on many occa- 
sions it is ignored with eventual dra- 
matic proof of the correctness of the 
original premise. One airline had a 
fleet of high speed four-engine trans- 
ports, not equipped with reversing pro- 
pellers. Every blandishment and per- 
suasion by the pilots to equip these 
planes with reversible propellers was of 
no avail. By 1954 five airplanes had 
been substantially destroyed in landing 
runout accidents, with a direct loss of 
more than 6 million dollars. The fleet 
could have been converted to reversing 
propellers for less than 1% million 
The propellers with the reverse thrust 
feature requested eight years previously, 
and after the severe losses have been 
taken, will be installed next year. 


Performance 

On performance requirements for 
transport aircraft, we believe that the 
designers and flight test methods have 
really drained the last drop of blood 
out of the CAR performance require- 
ments. Flight test data obtained for 
compliance with Civil Air Regulations 
is obtained under ideal conditions 
which are really the exception rather 
than the rule in air line flying. Our 
take-off safety record has been good 
only because of engine reliability rather 
than an adequate safety margin in our 
performance requirements during ad- 
verse operating conditions. 

Another factor which the industry 
should take into consideration that has 
an important bearing on performance 
requirements is the fact that our air- 
ports are becoming one of the greatest 
bottlenecks in expediting landings to 
increase air traffic movements. We 
point out short runways at many of 
our major airports cause ATC tie-ups. 
Usually before we clearly identify the 
runway, to safely make the final land- 
ing decision, too much of the runway is 
flown over to continue the landing— 
so a missed approach or balked landing 
results, necessitating the highly undesir- 
able hazard of a “pull-out” followed 
by ATC difficulties. We firmly believe 
for take-off safety and completing land- 
ing schedules, the designers and opera- 
tors should evaluate a transport air- 
plane (present and future) more realis- 
tically to meet the most adverse operat- 
ing conditions. Such an evaluation we 
firmly believe would result in longer 
runway requirements. 
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For take-off safety with an engine 
inoperative at V, we believe a require- 
ment for a 50’ minimum height over 
the runway end regardless of the 
weather conditions would do much to 
provide the long runways required and 
the realistic airport area needed to ex- 
pedite airplane movements both on 
take-off and landing. From data on 
hand to date, it is known that approxi- 
mately 10 per cent more runway length 
than now required would provide the 
50’ height and would contribute greatly 
toward increasing the safety and effi- 
ciency of operations. For many years 
the air line pilots have sought the aid 
of the industry to place into effect real- 
istic take-off performance requirements 
which would also help make safe land- 
ings under reduced visibility conditions. 
Long runways are the best means for 
assuring completing schedules with 
safety. Since the aviation industry has 
matured, we feel certain that with the 
proper cooperation from all qualified 
segments of the aviation industry, we 
can increase take-off and landing safety 
and also improve air traffic control im- 
measurably by getting behind a move 
to extend runways to realistic lengths. 


Stepped Climb 

It is difficult to conceive the concep- 
tion and design of new airplanes built 
in 1956 and 1957, planned for trans- 
Atlantic service, being incapable of 
climbing above 10 or 12 thousand feet 
for several hours after take-off. It is 
apparent to the pilots currently flying 
the highly congested North Atlantic 
route, that this “stepped climb” per- 
formance is incompatible with traffic 
problems. Within this area we must 
establish a better exchange of operat- 
ing information. 


Emergency Problem Areas 

Emergency equipment and proce- 
dures. Without doubt the pilot is in a 
position to evaluate gocd emergency 
equipment and procedures. By the rec- 
ord some very hazardous emergency 
equipment locations and operating pro- 
cedures have existed and still do. To 
name a few, we have reference to the 
following: (1) Life raft location and 
launching, (2) Flotation means for 
each occupant, (3) Greater knowledge 
of dangerous conditions. 

Life Raft Location has been grossly 
neglected. Heavy clumsy rafts are lo- 
cated in inaccessible areas, requiring, 
once they are reached, carrying them 
a considerable distance through a nar- 
row cabin aisle to an opening for 
launching. The pilots have long point- 
ed up deficiencies in life raft location. 

The new transports promise greater 
ease of raft launching in a shorter 
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time. Highly lacking in past designs 
and only now receiving attention is 
location of rafts above the floor near 
the exits, a location which practically 
makes possible launching a raft without 
carrying this clumsy heavy piece of 
equipment. Locating a raft near the 
ceiling or overhead rack at the emer- 
gency exits simplifies launching a raft 
to virtually letting it drop at the exit 


-and giving it a shove. 


Flotation means for each occupant 
for the “unplanned” ditching type ac- 
cident has been sorely neglected. Over 
the past 10 years (1946-1956) there 
have been nine off-shore ditchings of 
U. S. airline aircraft in which several 
lives were lost due to drowning—and 
several were saved because the seat 
cushions happened to be the type that 
provided flotation. In each case, no 
water survival equipment was available 
inasmuch as over-water flight either 
was minimal or not routine. Since 
1952, as a result of an “unplanned” 
off-shore ditching accident accompa- 
nied by a large loss of life, ALPA safety 
representatives have repeatedly pressed 
the industry for emergency flotation 
equipment for each occupant in the 
airplane regardless as to whether the 
airplane operated over land or water 
routes. ALPA representatives have 
pointed out repeatedly that a head pil- 
low or seat cushions, standard equip- 
ment on all passenger airlines, would 
make suitable emergency type life pre- 
servers, with slight inexpensive modifi- 
cations. 

Several “unplanned” ditchings have 
eccurred since 1952 and will no doubt 
continue to occur. Lives already have 
been lost, but the following is the tes- 
timony of one person that was saved 
by two small pillows: “Barbara said to 
grab the pillows and a little white one 
floated by at that time. By that time, 
we were in the water and Barbara gave 
me another foam cushion.” The per- 
son who made the above quoted state- 
ment was found floating with the pil- 
lows under her arms when rescued. 
Every passenger airliner carries small 
head pillows that can be used as an 
emergency life preserver means—yet 
very little effort has been made to make 
this fact known. It is possible that to- 
day, many years after this matter was 
first called to the aviation industry’s 
attention, that we can still’ drown a 
load of passengers with flotation means 
(seat cushions or pillows) for each oc- 
cupant on board. 

Recently an “unplanned” ditching 
accident occurred. The crew members 
tore the airplane’s seat cushions from 
their fastenings and gave them to the 
passengers as they evacuated the sink- 


ing airplane. Thirty-four of the thirty- 
eight persons were found floating by 
these seat cushions when rescued. Had 
not the flight crew had the initiative 
to think of the seat cushions as emer- 
gency flotation means for each occu- 
pant, in all likelihood all thirty-eight 
persons would have drowned, even 
though flotation means for each occu- 
pant was on board. 

A young mother and her son owe 
their survival to just such a seat cush- 
ion. She stated: “I tossed my small 
four-year old son through the emer- 
gency exit to the plane’s wing and then 
I crawled through. The wing began to 
sink so we crawled up onto the cabin. 
We were there about two minutes 
when it went down. I watched the tail 
come up and the plane nose over and 
sink. I was worried about being pulled 
down with it, but there did not seem 
to be any suction. My son and I were 
on a floating cushion.” P.S. And what 
about the four-year old’s immediate re- 
action to the emergency? The young 
mother explained it this way, “As soon 
as he got into the water, he said, 
‘Mommy, I gotta go potty.’ ” She told 
him he could do anything he wanted! 

Although emergency flotation equip- 
ment is acknowledged as desirable by 
the industry, approximately 400 new 
airliners since 1952 have been deljvered 
apparently without any attempt being 
made in the upholstery shops of the 
manufacturer, or the carriers to make 
the minor inexpensive revisions neces- 
sary to provide each occupant of the 
airplane with a means to prevent be- 
ing drowned after having survived the 
accident without injury. Even with the 
knowledge that the modifications on 
presently flying airliners can be made 
practically without penalty in weight, 
it is not being done. The new jet air- 
liners on order may have some means 
of emergency flotation equipment for 
each occupant. We think we are mak- 
ing progress, but mayke a Civil Air 
Regulation, over four years too late, 
may be needed to accomplish the de- 
sired result, including a retrofit proviso. 
We as pilots believe that too often we 
finally \earn the hard way to implement 
obvious safety measures, and we point 
out this item as a typical example. 

Dangerous conditions that can be 
encountered with the mis-use of con- 
trols, cowl flaps, etc., should be fully 
explored and all the pilots flying each 
particular model transport should be 
made to thoroughly understand all in- 
formation obtained either by schooling 
or through actual demonstrations. Re- 
cently a large airliner was ditched due 
to violent shaking and _ buffeting 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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When Captain Charles W. Meyers 
of 2418 Country Club Prado, Coral 
Gables, stepped from the cockpit of 
Eastern Air Lines’ Golden Falcon 
flight 705 from Detroit on its 8:45 
p.m. arrival at Miami’s Internation- 
al Airport Thursday, Nov. 29, he 
closed the log book on a career of 
flying that got its spark back in 1909, 
just six years after the Wright 
Brothers flew at Kill Devil Hill. 

After 25 years and millions of 
miles at the controls of EAL air- 
liners Capt. Meyers had retired at 
the age of 60. 


Native lowan 

A native of Columbus Junction, 
Iowa, the veteran captain first be- 
came interested in flying 47 years 
ago when as a youth he was an 
enthusiast‘c member of a model air- 
plane club. At the time he was liv- 
ing with his parents at Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey. 

By the time he was 17, Charlie 
was building his own gliders and 
flying them off the hills of the Glen 
Ridge golf course. 

In 1915, he got a job as a me- 
chanic with Aero Marine Plane and 
Motor Company, Key Port, New 
Jersey. At the time, the company 
was building sea planes for the 
Navy. Every spare moment, on and 
off the job, was spent with airplanes 
wherever he could find them. 


Soloed In 1916 

Charlie got his first opportunity 
at powered flight when a friend on 
Long Island acquired a Curtiss 
pusher and offered to let him learn 
to take it off the ground. He 
grabbed the opportunity with both 
hands and in 1916 soloed the push- 
er, taking off from a patch of 
ground that later was developed in- 
to Roosevelt Field. 

That same year, Charlie went to 
Canada to attend the University of 
Toronto. While there, the gathering 
war clouds prompted him to join 
the Royal Flying Corps, the original 
outfit that later became the Royal 
Air Force. The latter part of 1917 
he was transferred to England 
where he served two years on Sop- 
with Camels, a single seated fighter. 

After the war Charlie returned to 
the United States and went on a 
barnstorming tour around the coun- 
try, passenger hopping from town 


to town and exhibition and stunt 
flying at county fairs. While barn- 
storming he joined the U. S. Air 
Force reserves, remaining in the re- 
serves for 17 years. 


Joins Aircraft Company 
In 1924, after five years of barn- 
storming, Charlie joined the Waco 
Aircraft Company, Troy, Ohio, as 


... Since Six Years After The Wrights 


Flies The Mail 

His first flight was in an open 
cockpit Mailwing flying a load of 
mail from Atlanta to Richmond. It 
took nearly all night, he recalls, for 
the 482 mile flight. At the time 
Eastern also operated Kingbird and 
Condor passengér planes. Charlie 
flew all of them, flying the mail 





Capt. Meyers on last flight with son-in-law Capt. Byers 


design engineer and test pilot. While 
with the company he designed and 
test flew the Waco 10 and’ the Waco 
Taper Wing. In off-duty hours he 
designed and built a single seat rac- 
ing plane, the Meyers. Midget, in 
his backyard. He raced the Midget 
in a number of national air races. 
In 1927, at the controls of a Waco 
10, Charlie won the transcontinental 
air race from New York to Spokane, 
Washington. 

He left Waco in 1928 to join the 
Great Lakes Aircraft Company in 
Cleveland. He designed the Great 
Lakes Trainer, and was test pilot on 
a torpedo bomber the Company was 
building for the Navy. 

On November 9, 1931, Charlie 
became a pilot for Eastern Air Lines 
and settled down to commercial fly- 
ing for a quarter century. Almost 
immediately, he joined ALPA, be- 
coming a member in February 1932. 
He holds membership No. 429. 


planes some days, the passenger 
planes on others. 

In the 25 years, he has been 
with Eastern, Charlie has flown 
every type of plane the Company 
has. operated right through the 
Golden. Falcons. And he has flown 
every route on Eastern’s 25 state 
system, logging over 5 million miles 
in the process. 

Charlie and his wife, Jessie, were 
married in 1922. They have two 
daughters, Marion, wife of EAL 
Capt. William E. Byers of Miami, 
and Barbara, wife of Capt. Henry B. 
McKinney, U. S. Air Force, Mem- 
phis. 
On his last flight 740-28 Miami- 
Detroit and 705-29 Detroit-Miami, 
Captain Meyers was accompanied 
in the cockpit by his son-in-law 
Capt. Byers. Capt. Meyers accom- 
panied. Capt. Byers on Byers’ first 
flight with EAL, when the latter 
joined Eastern in 1946. . 
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Changes In ALPA's Structure 


Important Changes Have Been Made In ALPA's Organizational Structure To Provide 
Greater Representing Continuity And Effectiveness—A 14th Convention Report 


By Capt. Roy Dooley, AA 


Chairman, ALPA Organizational Structure Study Committee 


The Air Line Pilots Association is 
not, and fundamentally cannot be, a 
static organization. Its history has essen- 
tially been one of adherence to basic 
and guiding principles of proper and 
democratic representation with neces- 
sary alterations in its structure and ad- 
ministrative procedures to keep apace 
of the times without sacrificing those 
principles. 

In 1951, ALPA was completely reor- 
ganized to provide a far more effective 
and workable structure than the Asso- 
ciation had known previously. There 
have been only minor changes in that 
structure since that time. 


Studies Outlined 

ALPA is a representing organization. 
The rules of organization, procedure 
and conduct that insure the continued 
democratic operation of the Association 
are found in the Constitution and By- 
Laws. 

The basic structure of ALPA is set 
forth in the Constitution and By-Laws. 
Any study would have to start from 
that point. It is impossible to isolate 
any one section of the By-Laws and 
study it to the exclusion of the rest of 
the By-Laws. Since the By-Laws pro- 
vide for the “Home Office” feature 
of our organization, we had to study 
the operation of the Home Office in 
order to determine the effectiveness of 
that feature of the By-Laws. In order 
to judge the adequacy of other parts of 
the By-Laws, we had to observe how 
problems were handled under the By- 
Laws in force, and how any change in 
the By-Laws would effect the handling 
of the same problem in the future. 

Since it is impossible to isolate any 
one procedure, any one section of the 
By-Laws, any one office, or any one 
phase of Association activity without 
considering the mitigating facts, the 
Committee studied the entire Associa- 
tion. 

Some of the areas their study and 
research covered, are: 

» A review of the operation and 
problems of the Departments that col- 
lectively make up ALPA’s representing 
team. 
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» A review of the theory and the ac- 
tual operation of the Local Councils 
and the Master Executive Councils. 

» A review of the duties and respon- 
sibilities of ALPA’s officers at the Local, 
Regional and National levels. 

» A review of the theory and opera- 
tion of the Board of Directors. 

» A review of the theory and need 
for the Executive Board. 

» A review of the theory, operation 
and effectiveness of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

> Interviews with the officers and 
staff and a check on their administra- 
tion of the Association. 

» A check on the financial operation 
of the Association from the Local 
Council through all departments. 

» A review of the labor practices 
followed by ALPA with regard to its 
own employees, ALPA’s labor problems 
with other crafts and classes, and the 
relationship between ALPA and other 
national labor groups. 

» A review of the judicial procedures 
within the Association to insure that 
democratic processes are available for 
each and every member. 

» A review of the Constitution and 
By-Laws to seek out changes necessary 
to strengthen the Association and to 
insure its continued democratic opera- 
tion. 


Membership Requirements 

The Committee was aware that the 
Constitution and By-Laws must stand 
the test of time. They have to function 
for the benefit of the membership, not 
for the benefit of any one person, 
group, or faction. They must be 
changed, from time to time, but only 
after it has been proven that the 
change is necessary and in the best in- 
terests of the membership. The By- 
Laws must be kept up to date and 
flexible enough to handle the problems 
that come up in an industry that is 
moving forward as rapidly as ours. 

On the basis of the study, the Com- 
mittee found ALPA’s structure to be 
generally sound. Specific recommenda- 
tions were advanced for those areas 


where changes should be made or 
where strengthening could be accom- 
plished. 

The Committee recommended sev- 
eral changes in the By-Laws. They 
recommended numerous removals of 
words and phrases that no longer serve 
any specific purpose. They recom- 
mended the relocation of many para- 
graphs and sections for a more logical 
arrangement and for better continuity 
of thought. They recommended several 
changes that can be classified as major 
changes in the structure of ALPA. 

One of the most important changes 
recommended, and adopted, was to 
change the membership requirements 
to enable any flight deck operating 
crew member to be a member of 
ALPA with all the rights and privileges 
thereof. The reasons for this change 
will be explained by your convention 
representatives. Further information on 
this change will. be available at the 
coming regional meetings. 


Strength Of Local Council 

The Committee determined that the 
basic strength of ALPA is found at the 
local council level. The effectiveness 
of the local officers determines whether 
the local council adequately represents 
the members of the council. The 
strength of the Association is directly 
proportional to the effectiveness of the 
local council officers. The chairman 
and senior copilot are members of the 
Board of Directors. The Board of Di- 
rectors is the final governing body of 
the Association. Any weakness in the 
Board of Directors will be felt through- 
out the Association. 

The constant turnover of local of- 
ficers causes a weakness to be “built 
in” to ALPA. The Committee sent out 
a questionnaire asking why people re- 
fused a second term. The answers were 
different in most cases. The Committee 
recommended changes that is hoped, 
will remove some of these reasons for 
refusal to serve. 

This constant turnover results in 
most councils having officers that are 
learning the ropes for 6 months and 
then they only have 6 more months to 
serve. 
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The MEC Level 

This “newness” at the local level is 
then transposed to the MEC level. It 
has not been uncommon for an entire 
MEC to be new to the job. There are 
several instances where one MEC has 
reversed the decisions of a previous 
MEC simply because of a lack of 
knowledge of the thinking of the pre- 
vious MEC. This type of vacillation 
can seriously disrupt relations between 
the members of an airline and their 
company. MEC decisions can also af- 
fect the entire ALPA membership. The 
Committee’s recommendations should 
help stabilize the employer-employee 
relationship. These recommendations 
should also protect the membership 
from the effects of decisions based on 
lack of experience and knowledge 
rather than a reappraisal of the facts 
or the introduction of new facts. In 
other words, continuity brings stabil- 
ization. 


Continuity Provided 

This continuity is provided by 
lengthening the term of office of the 
local officers and staggering the local 
council elections. Local council officers 
will be elected for an 18-month term, 
starting with the April 1, 1957 election. 
To implement the new procedure, the 
April 1, 1957 election will be for of- 
ficers of all local councils. Some coun- 
cils will be electing representatives for 
a 6-month term and other councils 
will be electing officers for a 12-month 
term. The remaining third of the mem- 
bership will be electing officers to serve 
the full term of i8 months. Thereafter, 
there will be an election of local offi- 
cers for one third of the membership 
every 6 months. On large airlines, one 
third of the MEC will be elected each 
6 months. On airlines having small 
MEC’s, the continuity will be gained 
through the longer term in office. 


Establishment Of Local Offices 

The Committee recommended the 
establishment of local offices as quickly 
as possible, once the need has been 
proven. These offices should relieve the 
local officers of some of the detail work. 
A procedural guide for the conduct of 
LEC and MEC business should be 
available shortly. 

The Committee was unable to find 
sufficient facts to warrant any change 
in the authority of or frequency of 
meetings of the Executive Board. We 
could not determine that the make- 
up of the Executive Board should be 
changed. We did not recommend any 
change in the size or frequency of 
meeting of the Board of Directors. The 
Committee studied the theory and op- 
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About The Article 


Several important changes were 
made in ALPA’s Organizational 
Structure by the Fourteenth Con- 
vention. These changes were based 
on many months of study undertaken 
by the Organizational Structure 
Study Committee, which was estab- 
lished by the Board of Directors on 
February 1, 1956. Members of the 
Committee, appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee, were: S. W. Hop- 
kins (DAL); R. L. Tuxbury (UAL); 
H. G. Evans (PAA); E. A. Feazel 
(TWA); C. E. Luther (CAP); J. G. 
Fickling (Piedmont); and R. E. 
Dooley (AA). This article, by the 
Chairman of the Committee, is based 
on the report of the Committee to 
the Convention delegates. 











eration of the Executive Committee ex- 
tensively and presented its views on the 
effectiveness of the Executive Commit- 
tee to the Convention. 


No Change For National Officers 

The Committee made no recom- 
mendations to the Convention to 
change the jurisdiction or duties of any 
of the National Officers. Instead of any 
specific resolutions concerning the Na- 
tional Officers, the Committee pre- 
sented their evaluation of the effective- 
ness of the Executive Committee as a 
group and the individual offices that 
comprise the Executive Committee. 

The study of the effectiveness and 
the use made of various national offi- 
cers in the Association showed that the 
results were dependent upon the type 
of individual holding the -office. The 
Association has had its share of com- 
petent officials and also its share of 
mediocre officials. Writing or rewrit- 
ing words in the officer section of the 
By-Laws will not insure that any par- 
ticular office holder will be competent. 
It was the opinion of the Committee 
that brains or ability can not be legis- 
lated. 

The Committee report stressed the 
need for more use of the national offi- 
cers and regional vice presidents. The 
scope of the Association activities is ex- 
panding at a rate where the formerly 
relatively unused reservoir of man- 
power in the Association in the region- 
al and national officers must be util- 
ized. The report pointed out that there 
are no more “honorary” jobs available 
in ALPA. A title now means work. 
The membership expects it. They can- 
not afford a non-working officer. Too 
much is at stake. 


The Executive Committee, as a 
group, has the responsibility of over- 
seeing the management and conduct of 
the affairs of the Association. The 
Committee pointed out that if there 
are policies or programs that are not 
implemented or carried out because of 
neglect or intention, the blame must 
be placed on the members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


Hearings And Appeals 

Early in 1956 the Executive Com- 
mittee requested the Assgciation’s Legal 
Department to prepare a draft of de- 
sirable changes in those sections of the 
By-Laws dealing with the hearing of 
cases involving charges against and ap- 
peals therefrom. 

The Legal Department’s recom- 
mendations were forwarded to the Or- 
ganizational Structure Study Commit- 
tee for consideration and _ possible 
recommendations. The need for a 
change was obvious, once it was shown 
that the Executive Committee and 
Hearings and Appeals Committee 
found themselves operating as original 
trial bodies rather than Appellate 
bodies as contemplated by the "Bonsti- 
tution and By-Laws. 

The Board of Directors is basically a 
legislative, policy-making body. How- 
ever, under previous By-Laws, it oc- 
casionally also became a judicial body. 
The advisability of separating judicial 
functions from legislative and executive 
functions has long been recognized. 
The democratic processes of our gov- 
ernment require that legislators not 
also function as judges. Aside from this 
primary concept, the studies of the 
Organizational Structure Study Com- 
mittee indicate that serious delays can 
result in hearing of membership cases 
by Conventions because of the two- 
year intervals at which the Board of 
Directors meets. The Board of Direc- 
tors, with its normally heavy agenda, 
may be unable to devote the necessary 
time or attention to resolve such mem- 
bership problems judiciously. 

For these reasons, the Committee 
recommended the creation of a Hear- 
ings and Appeals Board. 

The Hearings and Appeals Board 
will be empowered to make decisions 
that will be final and binding on the 
persons whose cases are being heard. 

It is envisioned that such Hearings 
and Appeals Board will assume a place 
in ALPA’s organization equivalent to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, with the relationship between 
the Board of Directors and the Hear- 
ings and Appeals Board similar to the 
relationship between Congress and the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Runway Lighting For Low Visibility 


A Companion To Approach Lighting Is Runway Lighting, Currently 
The Weakest Link In Pilots' Low-Visibility Visual Landing Aids 


Ever since we have had good ap- 
proach lighting, it has become more 
and more evident that runway lighting 
is definitely the weakest link in the 
visual aids necessary for landing in 
lower visibilities. 

Over at Newark, after the center line 
system with condenser discharge lights 
was placed in operation, pilots early 
commented that the approach was easy 
but the visibility seemed much worse 
on the runway. 

The inadequacy of guidance by 
standard high intensity runway lights 
was emphasized at Newark during all- 
weather approach tests conducted by 
Eastern Air Lines in a DC-3. Visibil- 
ities of only a few hundred feet were 
flown without difficulties until after 
the threshold. On one landing, direc- 
tional guidance was lost completely 
after a normal landing, with the air- 
plane roll-out ending off the runway. 


British View 
Prior to the International Air Trans- 
port Association Technical Conference 
at Copenhagen in May, 1952, Mr. E. 
S. Calvert of the British Royal Aircraft 
establishment made the following state- 
ment in a paper entitled Methods of 


By Capt. E. A. Cutrell 
AA 


Improving Visual Guidance Over The 
Runway When Landing In Bad Vis- 
ibility: 

“When operations are continued 


the order of about 300 yards by day 
and 150 yards by night, pilots complain 
that visual guidance over the runway 
is unsatisfactory. They also agree that 
the lack of guidance is felt most in 
night fog and many have described 
their feelings on passing from the ap- 
proach to the runway lighting patterns 
as ‘flying into a dark hole.’ When im- 
proved couplings such as automatic ap- 
proach come into general use, there is 
little doubt that attempts will be made 


these conditions the transition to visual 
flight will take place near the threshold 
or even over the runway and the time 
available to the pilot to appreciate the 
visual situation, make the flare-out and 
correct for drift, will be very short.” 
Mr. Calvert prior to this paper ad- 
vocated a center line of flush lights 
down the first portion of the runway 
to furnish directional guidance during 
flare and landing. However, the raised 
domes of the flush lights available, pro- 
truded above the runway level and 





STANDARD RUNWAY MARKINGS INCLUDING PROPOSED NARROW GAUGE (ALL WEATHER) RUNWAY LIGHTING 






































Figure |. 


were unacceptable operationally. His 
compromise at London Airport -con- 
sists of stub bars of lights on frangible 
fittings, forming a 150 foot gauge. 
However, Mr. Calvert has stated that 
the acceptable limit for landing with 
this arrangement is a minimum of 500 
yards runway visual range. Many pilots 
are of the feeling that such lighting is 
necessary to close and hold the center 
line in these lower visibilities. 


IATA Conference 

The report on the IATA Technical 
Conference at Copenhagen in May 
1952 stated: 

“The view was advanced that because 
the amount of approach light guidance 
diminishes rapidly under lower ceilings, 
an urgent need exists to extend the 
system along the runway to a signifi- 
cant point. Assuming an approach 
speed of 130 m.p.h., a cockpit cut-off 
of 12° and the ILS reference point 
1000 feet down the runway, the maxi- 
mum possible exposure time to ap- 
proach light guidance is only 11 sec- 
onds, with transition completed at 200 
feet altitude. Under reduced ceiling 
conditions, assuming completion of vis- 
ual guidance at 150 feet, the exposure 
to approach light guidance is just over 
614 seconds duration. The same con- 
dition at 100 feet permits less than 2 
seconds of approach light exposure. In 
order that pilots may carry out ap- 
proaches with tranquility of spirit, it 
appears necessary to develop configura- 
tions which will permit the visual ap- 
proach aid to be extended at least to 
the ILS reference point.” 


Jenks’ Statement 

In a paper prepared for the IATA 
Amsterdam meeting November 14-22, 
1955, Art Jenks expressed this same 
problem as related to a three seconds 
cone required to maintain visual flight 
as follows: 

“At an approach speed of 140 knots 
a visual segment of 3 seconds would 
be slightly over 700 feet. This is suffi- 
cient to be comfortable where good 
approach lights are underneath. On 
the runway with normal high intensity 
runway lights, at the same time a visual 
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segment of 6 to 9 seconds or a visual 


range of 1400 to 1900 feet is required 
‘o give a comparable tranquility of 


pirit.” 

The IATA Amsterdam report states 
n part: 

“One of the elements of guidance 
hat must be provided to meet the op- 
rational requirements for flare and 
anding is a visual gauge of two rows 
f visual indications symmetrically dis- 
osed about the center line, with their 
enters 75 feet apart laterally. This 
1arrow gauge should commence at the 
hreshold and extend along the runway 
or a distance of the order of 3000 feet. 
ossible means of meeting operational 
equirements and design principles of 
\arrow visual gauge: By suitable mark- 
ngs and by flush lighting units at in- 
ervals, longitudinally of 100 feet, a 
najority of airlines felt that this flush 
ighting should be provided in the form 
uggested by A. E. Jenks.” (Fig. 1.) 

In reference to military requirements 
or visual aids to flare and landing, ref- 
rence is made to the Brinkerhoff Cri- 
eria Study, dated July 1955. 


Report To IFALPA 
The following is quoted from the re- 
ort of the IFALPA Technical (AGA) 
Meeting in London, May 8 to 10, 1956. 


“It was agreed that with the succes- 
ive lowering of aerodrome weather 
ninima, the emphasis on lighting re- 
quirements would fall on the runway 
rather than on approach lights. In the 
past insufficient attention had been 
paid to runway lighting with the result 
that pilots were, on leaving the ap- 
proach light system confronted by a 
‘black hole.’ Progress on the problem 
had been slow due partly to the diffi- 
culty of installing powerful lights which 
did not protrude above the runway. 
However, reasonably powerful flush 
runway lights had recently been devel- 
oped and thus had enabled the idea 
of the ‘landing mat’ to take shape. In 
developing that idea Mr. A. E. Jenks 
of the CAA had taken a leading role. 
The meeting considered his proposals 
for a narrow gauge runway lighting 
system and the various modifications 
to the system which had been pro- 
posed. The meeting was in agreement 
that a runway lighting system of ap- 
proximately 75 feet gauge was highly 
desirable and that its value justified 
immediate installation at certain run- 
ways at present under construction. 
For such runways it was recom- 
tmended that the full Jenks pattern 
should be installed (lights every 100 
feet).” 

We have pieced together here the 
statements and conclusions of pilots, 
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operational and technical groups, all of 
the opinion that visual lighting aids are 
a requirement on the runway proper. 
Also the conclusion generally that the 


' implementation must consist of flush 


lights to meet this requirement. 


FLYER'S FORUM 





We urge that a cooperative effort be 
made to complete such a narrow gauge 
installation at the earliest time possible 
for further evaluation and standardiza- 
tion. 


Look Out! There May Be 
A Plane Piggy-Back! 


Until We Obtain More IFR Control, The 
Author Suggests Way To Live With VFR 


By Capt. R. L. Weigle 
Council 50, AAL 


Do you ever think back about your 
early days of flying and note the 
changes in technique that have evolved 
since then? If you happened to have 
been a flight instructor, there is one 
rule that you will undoubtedly remem- 
ber drilling thoroughly into every one 
of your students—always clear yourself 
before starting a maneuver of any kind. 

Before entering a dive or spin, we 
always made a series of steep “S” turns 
to make sure there was nothing be- 
neath us. When climbing or descend- 
ing, we continually made turns to the 
left and right to check for other traffic 
—all this when the density of air traffic 
was practically nothing compared with 
today’s. 

This basic safety technique has long 
since been abandoned by the airlines. 
Now, when we want to climb, we 
simply start climbing—straight ahead; 
when we want to descend, we simply 
start descending—straight ahead. Why? 
Well, certainly the fewer turns we 
make the better, so far as passenger 
comfort is concerned; then too, turning 
wastes time—slows schedules; and final- 
ly, I think we have somehow gotten the 
mistaken idea that the improved cock- 
pit visibility of modern airliners makes 
turning unnecessary. This last is the 
point on which I would like to dwell. 


Collision Factor 

I may be wrong, but it seems to 
me that the majority of mid-air col- 
lisions lately, including the tragic Grand 
Canyon crash, have involved planes 
that were flying, not toward each other, 
but rather in approximately the same 
direction. This would appear to have 
some significance. I think it means 
that, even with the very fast closing 


speeds of modern planes, we are see- 
ing the aircraft approaching us head- 
.on in time to avoid a collision. The. 
ones we are evidently not seeing are 
those planes flying parallel to our own 
flight path. 

It is true we have pretty good visi- 
bility from the up-to-date cockpit—if 
we were driving our planes on the na- 
tion’s highways, that is. Unfortunately, 
we have another dimension to contend 
with—the vertical. This is an inherent 
weakness in the see and be seen tech- 
nique of VFR flying, and, though it 
may not be readily apparent, it seems 
to me that we are all sitting on a vir- 
tual powder keg that might blow up 
for any one of us when we least ex- 
pect it. A pilot cannot see through the 
roof of the cockpit, nor can he see 
through the floor. Thus, it is possible 
for one plane to be directly above 
another in such a position wherein 
neither crew can possibly see the other 
ship. 

This condition would be most likely 
to occur between two aircraft of ap- 
proximately the same speed, or when 
the higher plane is faster. Let’s take 
an example: 


Cites Example 

A DC-7 is flying at 21,000 feet, while 
slightly ahead and directly under its 
nose a2 Super-Constellation is cruising 
at 19,000 feet. The DC-7 crew can- 
not possibly see the Connie because it 
is hidden by the nose of the DC-7. 
Now, the crew on the Connie is simi- 
larly handicapped. Since their plane 
is below and directly ahead of the 
DC-7, the only way they could possibly 
see it would be through a sky light on 
the rear of the cockpit ceiling. Of 
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course, a Connie doesn’t have a sky- 
light. Therefore, with two planes in 
approximately this position, it is vir- 
tually impossible for either crew to see 
the other craft. 

Now, let’s assume the Connie decides 
to change altitudes and climb VFR to 
21,000 feet. As he starts up, his speed 
begins to drop off so that, although 
he was a mile or so ahead of the DC-7 
at 19,000, he gradually drops back as 
he approaches 21,000. During this 
climb, the relative angle between the 
two planes remains the same, so that it 
is still impossible for either one to see 
the other. With just the right speed 
change and no variations of heading, 
it is very possible for the lower plane 
to climb right up into the higher one 
with no chance of either one seeing 
‘the other. It is not a question of lack 
of vigilance on the part of the pilots; 
it is strictly a case of inherent blind 
spots in the aircraft. Is this what hap- 
pened over the Grand Canyon? We 
may never know. But one thing we do 
know—under the right conditions, a 
collision of this kind is certainly pos- 
sible. 





‘Russian Roulette’ 

In my opinion, the only thing that 
keeps accidents like this from happen- 
ing frequently, is the fact that very 
seldom do two planes happen to line 
up at just the right angle relative to 
each other as described above. Yes, it 
seldom happens, but I think it is some- 
what like playing Russian roulette— 
the right condition might not arise for 
long periods of time, then suddenly we 
could have two or three mid-air dis- 
asters in one week! 

What can be done to correct this 
danger? The best solution, in my 
opinion, would be an electronic proxim- 
ity warning device covering the areas 
directly overhead and directly under- 
neath the plane. Preferably, this device 
should be set for 500 feet so that it 
would not give out unnecessary alarms 
with normal 1,000 feet seperation, but 
would still warn you soon enough 
when your seperation became 500 feet 
or less. This would be valuable, not 
only in VFR climbs and descents, but 
when on instruments during cruise and 
in holding patterns, etc. 


Re-Employment Rights For 
National Guardsmen 


Labor Secretary Reports: ''Same As For ‘Ready’ Reservists" 


Young men who leave jobs for train- 
ing in the National Guard or Air Na- 
tional Guard have _ re-employment 
rights under the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell pointed out 
recently. 

Guardsmen who train in regular two- 
week summer encampments, weekly or 
weekend drills are entitled to the same 
re-employment rights accorded ready 
reservists performing similar training. 
They are entitled to a leave of absence 
and reinstatement in their jobs with- 
out reduction in their seniority, status 
and pay, except as such reduction may 
be made for all employees similarly 
situated. 

Mr. Mitchell stressed, however, that 
the Federal re-employment rights stat- 
utes do not cover National Guardsmen 
called out by a State Governor for lo- 
cal duty, such as in the event of riots 
or prison breaks. He also pointed out 
that guardsmen who perform six 
months’ active duty for training as 
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provided in the 1955 Reserve law, have 
only “leave of absence rights”; they 
do not have the full protection ac- 
corded ready reservists who perform six 
months’ training. 

“The buildup in the Reserve forces 
authorized by the Armed Forces Re- 
serve Act of 1952, as amended by the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955, is of para- 
mount importance to national defense,” 
Secretary Mitchell said. “The Nation- 
al Guard and Air National Guard have 
always been an integral part of the first 
line of defense. Young men who train 
in the Guard to keep our country mili- 
tarily strong should be permitted to do 
so without losing their employment 
status.” 

The Labor Secretary suggested that 
guardsmen, employers and labor organ- 
izations refer re-employment rights 
questions to the nearest field office of 
the Department’s Bureau of Veterans’ 
Re-Employment Rights for clarifica- 
tion. 





The next thing needed (and this 
could serve as a temporary fix until an 
electronic device can be perfected) is 
the installation of a pair of mirrors on 
each side of the plane near the cockpit 
windows, one pointed upward and 
slightly toward the rear, the other di- 
rected downward and slightly forward. 
They would have to be adjustable from 
the inside, streamlined, and electrically 
heated to keep them clear. 

In order to check on the necessity 
of the above suggestions, I think a test 
should be run as soon as possible using 
three aircraft, two of which would pur- 
posely position themselves directly 
above and below each other to check 
for blind spots while the third plane 
stayed off to one side to monitor the 
procedure and give warning if the 
planes began getting too close. The 
same method could be used in testing 
the mirrors and electronic equipment 
after they were installed. 


‘Piggy-Back’' Killer 

Lately, we have been putting a great 
degree of stress on the increasing danger 
of head-on, or relatively head-on col- 
lisions due to the ever-increasing clos- 
ing speeds of modern airplanes. I cer- 
tainly do not intend to minimize this 
danger (for it is definitely a grave one), 
and everything possible should be done 
to remedy it. The-use of airborne radar 
and the installation of an electronic 
proximity warning device indicating 
the quadrant (front, rear, left, or right) 
from which another aircraft is ap- 
proaching are a must. But, in our con- 
centration on closing speeds, let’s not 
overlook the piggy-back condition. It 
can be a killer. We need a proximity 
warning system aimed directly over- 
head and directly downward just as 
much or more than we need the four 
other quadrants covered—for it is there 
that we have no visibility at all. 


Until something like the above sug- 
gestions can be installed, I think it 
might not be a bad idea for us to go 
back to the old practice of making little 
“S” turns while climbing and descend- 
ing VFR. 

Of course, I know we all agree that 
VFR flying is rapidly becoming out- 
moded for present-day speeds and traf- 
fic congestion. We need a new system 
wherein all traffic can be controlled 
100% of the time, regardless of weather. 
Unfortunately, it will still be some 
time before this is possible. In the 
meantime, we’re stuck with VFR. Let’s 
try our very best to live with it! 


Tue Arm Line PILot 
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This report has been produced to in- 
form the Board of Directors as to. the 
current status of ALPA’s operating 
structure, accomplishments, goals, and 
problems confronting the Association. 
In general, it summarizes and com- 
pares the periods between conventions 
from October, 1954, until October, 
1956. In certain instances, where nec- 
essary, explanatory material of a his- 
torical nature beyond this period is also 
presented. 

It is hoped that this report will not 
only be a valuable source of informa- 
tion to the Convention delegates in 
making decisions on the important 
questions facing the Association, but 
will also serve as a valuable reference 
in Local Council affairs. 


Services ALPA 


Renders Its Members 





The Association has steadily en- 
larged and increased the services it 
makes available to the individual mem- 
ber. Today ALPA makes available and 
performs many more services for its 
members than any other association or 
union in American society. The follow- 
ing is a partial list of special services 
now provided the member of ALPA: 

® Negotiations and maintenance of 
employment agreements to provide him 
with rates of compensation, rules and 
working conditions appropriate to the 
piloting profession. 

® Representation in the problems 
connected with the maintenance of his 
license as a pilot. 

® Representation in grievances he 
may file as a result of any action taken 
by his employer which may affect him. 
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® Representation in any medical 
problems arising with his employer or 
the federal government licensing au- 
thorities. 

® Representation in cases involving 
civil penalties or license suspension or 
revocation actions brought against him 
for alleged violations of Civil Air Reg- 
ulations. 

® Representation in actions brought 
against him by municipalities or states 








About The Article 

At the 12th Convention of ALPA 
in 1952, the President inaugurated 
the practice of submitting to each 
delegate a StatE Or Tue Associa- 
TION Report. This was in lieu of 
a lengthy oral presentation to pro- 
vide delegates with important in- 
formation in readily accessible form. 
A similar report was submitted to 
the 13th Convention in 1954 and 
the 14th Convention in 1956. These 
reports have previously been avail- 
able to members for reading through 
their Local Officers. However, there 
have been numerous requests that 
this report be made directly avail- 
able to all members in order that 
they may know how ALPA is or- 
ganized, the manner in which it is 
being run, and what has been ac- 
complished during the past two 
years. In response to these requests, 
Tue Arr Line Pixor is printing ex- 
cerpts from President Sayen’s STATE 
Or Tue AssociaTION REPoRT made 
at the 14th Convention. This is the 
first installment of Tue State OF 
AssociaTION, which because of its 
length will be run serially in several 
issues of THe Am Line Pinot. 














for alleged infraction of aviation regu- 
lations. 

® Representation in mergers or con- 
solidation of air carriers to ensure that 
he. (1) Shall have the opportunity to 
follow his job into the new company. 
(2) Shall not suffer loss of compensa- 
tion or unusual expense in connection 
with the merger. (3) An opportunity 
to participate in the problems of inte- 
grating seniority lists free of interfer- 
ence by outside groups. 

® Political and legislation represent- 
ation locally and nationally on all sub- 
jects in connection with his professional 
life as a pilot or his membership in a 
labor organization. 

® Representation and participation 
in technical and air safety subjects 
which may affect his safety, the effi- 
ciency of his job or his welfare. 

® Representation from a public re- 
lations view so as to maintain him and 
his profession in the most favorable 
public view. 

® Receipt of current information 
concerning his profession through 
ALPA publications. 

© Representation internationally 
through IFALPA, the ITF, and par- 
ticipation in international forums such 
as ICAO in order that his views may 
be made known to and with those of 
the pilots of other countries. 

® Employment information and help 
is available to him at the Association’s 
Home Office. 

® Protection against loss of income 
due to sickness or accident or loss of 
pilot’s license at favorable rates. 

© Emergency funds for his family 
during the probate of his estate in the 
event of death are available through 
participation in Mutual Aid. 
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® Life insurance at special rates for 
air line pilots through the ALPA 
Group Life Insurance Program. 

® He may borrow from the Associa- 
tion’s Credit Union. 

® He may invest in the Association’s 
Credit Union. 

® And most important of all, he is 
given the opportunity to associate with 
one of the finest groups of professional 
men in our society and participate in 
decisions which are made affecting his 
and their welfare. 


Association 
Structure 


Membership 


Oct. Oct. Oct. 
1954 1955 1956 


Active 9,781 10,914 
Apprentice ... 149 448 791 
Inactive 2,425. 2521 2927 
Exec. Inactive. 0 113 111 
Exec. Active. . 33 24 26 
Honorary .... 19 19 19 








12,048 


Councils 

The basic representing unit of the 
Association is the Local Council. There 
are currently 133 Councils. American 
Airlines has the largest number of 
Councils—12. PAA Council No. 36 is 
the largest single Council with 478 
members, Chicago Helicopter Airways, 
Chicago, Council No. 108, is the small- 
est with 7 members. 

The Association has foreign-based 
Councils at Anchorage, Alaska; Ketch- 
ikan, Alaska; Lima, Peru; Puerto Rico; 
Honolulu; London, England; Frankfurt, 
Germany; Cairo, Egypt; Tokyo, Japan, 
and Hong Kong, China. 


12,906 14,788 


Board of Directors 

The highest governing body of the 
Association is its Board of Directors. 
The Board is composed of Council 
Chairmen and Senior Copilot Repre- 
sentatives of each Council. The Board 
of Directors meet biennially when they 
are delegates to a Convention. Between 
Conventions they may decide issues by 
mail ballot or in special meetings. 
There are now 263 Directors. There 
were 230 Directors in November, 1954, 
representing 118 Councils. The uneven 
number results from the fact that some 
Councils do not have Copilot Repre- 
sentatives. The air lines represented 
are: Alaska, Allegheny, AAXICO, 
AAL, Bonanza, BNF, CAP, Carib- 
bean-Atlantic, Central, Continental, 
Chicago Helicopter Airways, Cor- 
dova, Delta, EAL, FTL, Frontier, Ha- 
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waiian, Lake Central, Los Angeles, 
Mackey, Meteor, Mohawk, NAL, 
NYA, North Central, NEA, NWA, 
NCA, OZA, Overseas National, Pacific 
Northern, PAA, Panagra, Piedmont, 
Resort, Riddle, Seaboard & Western, 
Southern, Southwest, Transpacific, 
Trans-American, Transocean, Trans- 
Texas, TWA, UAL, Western, and 
West Coast. 


Executive Board 

The Executive Board has the power 
and authority to control the Associa- 
tion between Conventions. It consists 
of the Chairman and Senior Copilot 
Representative of the Master Execu- 
tive Council of each air line. With 47 
air lines presently in ALPA, the Ex- 
ecutive Board consists of 91 pilots. The 
Executive Board does not hold regular 
meetings but may be called into session 
by the President, the Executive Com- 
mittee, or, at the request of 30 per cent 
of the Board itself. In 1954, the Ex- 
ecutive Board was composed of 78 
pilots from 40 air lines. 


Executive Committee 

The Executive Committee is charged 
with maintaining continuity in the 
pilot management of the Association 
and acting in the capacity of owners’ 
representatives and general trusteeship 
of the Association’s business and funds. 
It acts in consultation and cooperation 
with the President in furthering the 
objectives and policies announced by 
the Board of Directors or the Execu- 
tive Board. It recommends policy to 
the Executive Board and the Board of 
Directors. The Executive Committee is 
composed of the five (5) Regional 
Vice-Presidents together with the Pres- 
ident, the First Vice-President, Secre- 
tary and the Treasurer. 


Officers 
The officers of the Association are 
elected at each biennial convention. 
Regional vice-presidents are elected for 
2% years by direct membership vote 
on a staggered system, one being elect- 
ed every six months. 


Association International Offices 

The International Offices of the As- 
sociation are located in Chicago, Illi- 
nois. The organizational structure is 
broken down into the following depart- 
ments: 


® Executive 

® Administrative 

® Council Coordination and Admin- 
istration 

® Accounting 

® Employment Agreement 

® Legal and Conciliation 


© Engineering and Air Safety 

® Research and Statistical 

® Education and Organization 

® Publicity and Public Relations 

® Personnel and Purchasing 

® Mimeographing and Mailing 

® Legislative and Washington Rep. 
resentation 

® Insurance. 


Regional Offices 

ALPA maintains a Washington Of 
fice and regional offices in New York 
Miami, and Los Angeles. The regiona 
offices have been equipped and staffec 
in Los Angeles and New York City 
since 1952. The space available in the 
Washington and Miami offices has 
been doubled. Procedures have been 
worked out to coordinate the regiona! 
offices with the Home Office. The 
methodical activation of regional of- 
fices has provided an opportunity to 
evaluate their advantages to the ALPA 
structure and to weigh the advantages 
and disadvantages of regionalization 
and the best utilization that can be 
made of such a step. 

Location of the Washington and re- 
gional offices follow: 


Washington, D. C.: 

Room 859-861 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington 4, D. C. Tele- 
phone: National 8-2166. 

Washington Representatives: Larry 
Cates, T. A. Basnight. Secretary: 
Patricia Gray. 

New York: 

Lincoln Building, Room 1329, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Oxford 7-0233. 

Secretary: Dorothy Stuchell. 

Miami, Florida (Coral Gablés) : 

2012 Ponce de Leon Blvd., Coral 
Gables, Florida. Telephone: Coral 
Gables 83-3375. 

Representative: Karl Ulrich. Secre- 
tary: Mrs. Ann McElhiney. 

Los Angeles, California: 

6216 West Manchester Blvd., Los 
Angeles 45, California. Telephone: 
Orchard 1-7543. 

Regional Representative: Howard 
Jones. Secretary: Annette Wiener. 

In addition, Local Councils maintain 

their own offices at Kansas City, Mo., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; San Fran- 
cisco, California (Palo Alto) ; Denver, 
Colorado; Dallas, Texas; Seattle, 
Washington; Jamaica, New York; and 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


Employees 
The Association currently has 83 
full-time staff employees: 31 Executive 
and Professional, 47 Secretarial and 
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Clerical, and 5 Maintenance (build- 
ing). 

This compares to 22 Executive and 
Professional employees in 1954, or an 
increase of 40 per cent in the past two 
years. In addition, part-time employees 
are utilized, bringing the staff up to 
100 people as work demands. This is 
supplemented by specialists in various 
fields such as consulting actuaries, 
economists, attorneys in regions for 
special projects, etc. 


Sxaeutied And 
 Adudilatrenive 


The Association’s structure provides 
that the supervision and administration 
of ALPA’s affairs, when the Executive 
Board, Board of Directors or Execu- 
tive Committee is not in session, shall 
be under the direction of the President 
of the Association. There is also provi- 
sion for a full-time Executive Vice- 
President. The offices of First Vice- 
President, Secretary and Treasurer are 
filled by active air line pilots, who per- 
form their functions while flying for 
their respective air lines. The officers 
of the Association must: 

» Translate resolutions of the Ex- 
ecutive Board, Board of Directors, Ex- 
ecutive Committee and Master Execu- 
tive Councils, into specific administra- 
tive policies. 

» Provide for adequate staffing to 
carry out such policies. 

» Provide coordination between the 
forty-seven different air line groups 
constituting ALPA. 

» Operate the Association honestly 
and efficiently. 

» Maintain the dignity of the or- 
ganization. 

» Insure compliance with the pol- 
icies and laws of the Association by 
the membership. 

>» Maintain proper relations with 
the general public and public agencies. 


Coordination And Supervision 

Authority is delegated and respon- 
sibilities so assigned that a number of 
projects may be processed concur- 
rently and still have adequate super- 
vision and direction. Administration 
is accomplished in the following man- 
ner: 

® The organization’s activities have 
been separated into two main cate- 
gories (1) Administration, and (2) 
Representation. Scruggs A. Colvin is 
assigned the general supervision of all 
administrative details such as member- 
ship, Council elections and coordina- 
tion, the Association’s housing, secre- 
tarial and clerical staffing, member- 
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ship records, purchasing, personnel, 
etc. 

© Department heads have been des- 
ignated as follows: Employment Agree- 
ment, J. C. Christie; Legal and Con- 
ciliation, F. H. Bennett; Accounting, 
C. Rohles; Engineering and Air Safety, 
T. G. Linnert; Education and Organ- 
ization, V. J. Herbert; Publicity and 
Public Relations, E. C. Modes. 

® Duties of staff members have been 
assigned to provide for “emergency” 
projects being handled in a routine 
manner and for the definite fixing of 
responsibility. 

® The activities of the Association 
have become so numerous and complex 
in the last few years that planning 
must provide for a large number of 


®On June 25, 1956, the union of 
Air Line Pilots Association Professiona] 
and Administrative Employees which 
had been certified by the NLRB in 
1952 as the representatives of ALPA’s 
professional employees, was dissolved 
by the employees. 


® The salaries of staff members have 
been increased by a system of job 
classification and longevity. Heads of 
Departments receive extra Compensa- 
tion for such responsibility. Staff mem- 
bers also participate ina bonus incen- 
tive program inaugurated in 1956. The 
staff members are permitted to parti- 
cipate in the Association’s Group Life 
program, but not in the Mutual Aid 
or Loss of License programs. 

The secretarial, clerical and main- 


ALPA's President's Department (Pres. Sayen in insert). 


projects to be handled concurrently. 
Prior to 1951, the Association as a 
practice concentrated largely on one 
project at a time and devoted most of 
the staff and resources to it. As a 
result, work was stalematéd and prog- 
ress halted. As a matter of adminis- 
trative policy, planning is now oriented 
toward keeping the staffing and plan- 
ning of the Association in such condi- 
tion that all projects may be processed 
at their normal pace and without de- 
lays due to inadequate preparation, 
training, or staffing. Such procedures 
require constant planning for antici- 
pated work loads which are unpre- 
dictable in nature. Demands upon the 
Association vary widely from time to 
time depending upon the complexity 
and duration of projects. In addition, 
unanticipated projects continually arise 
which must be handled. Routine staff- 
ing must, therefore, take these factors 
into consideration. Arrangements have 
also been concluded with outside 
consultants, attorneys, and experts in 
various fields who may be utilized as 
necessary. In this manner, the work 
of the Association is now kept current. 


tenance employees are covered by a 
wage and rule policy adopted and 
placed into effect on November 19, 
1951. This policy has been reviewed 
and adjusted periodically. Compensa- 
tion is determined principally by job 
classification and length of service. 
Rules governing such items as sick 
leave, vacation, etc., are common to 
all employees. A retirement program 
inaugurated in 1955, is available to all 
employees and included past service 
credit financed by the Association. 

®A large measure of Association 
work is handled by pilot representa- 
tives with the cooperation of staff 
members and- Association officers. 
While flight pay loss at increased rates 
of compensation remains a problem, 
the present officers still hold to the 
theory that a maximum of self-repre- 
sentation, if intelligently coordinated 
and executed, is desirable. Flight pay 
loss in 1954 and 1955 would provide 
the Association with 25 full-time pilots. 
Of course, these payments were made 
to hundreds of pilot representatives. 

® Pilot representatives, in addition to 
assuming a larger measure of respon- 
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sibility for local administration of As- 
sociation affairs, keeping their mem- 
bership informed, etc., are serving as 
the principal spokesmen on current 
technical and safety projects and many 
other ALPA activities described in this 
report. 

The staff of this department consists 
of: C. N. Sayen, President; Kay Mc- 
Murray, Executive Vice President; W. 
W. Anderson, Executive Assistant; 
Viola Colby, Secretary to the Presi- 
dent; and secretaries Doris Schrader 
and Mary Ann Burke. 


Council Coordination And 
Administration 

The work of the Association has 
been divided into two main divisions: 
(1) Administrative; (2) Representa- 
tive. The administrative functions are 
broadly as follows: 

» The -proper organization of local 
councils, the maintenance of records, 
the conduct of elections, etc. 

>» The maintenance of current and 
accurate membership records. 

» The organization and establish- 
ment of representation for pilots of air 
lines who desire to become part of 
ALPA. 

> Physical arrangements for Master 
Executive, Local Executive Councils 
or Board of Directors’ meetings. 

>» The conduct of Regional Vice 
President, Local Executive and Master 
Executive Council elections. 

>» The maintenance of liaison be- 
tween air lines and councils. 

>» The supervision of the physical 
property of ALPA, management of the 
Association housing, purchasing, staff- 
ing, etc. 

>» The maintenance of an efficient 
communication system and provision 
for adequate mailing facilities for coun- 
cils, membership and the ALPA de- 
partments. 
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ALPA's Council Coordination and Administration Department. 


Organization 

Following is a list of air lines on 
which pilots have been aided in organ- 
izing since October, 1954: Los Angeles 
Airways, Inc., Mackey Airlines, Inc., 
Chicago Helicopter Airways, Amer- 
ican Export and Import, Transocean 
Air Lines, Meteor Air Transport, Sea- 
board & Western Airlines, Inc., Over- 
seas National Airways, Cordova Air- 
lines, Trans-American, and Ellis Air- 
lines. Eighteen Councils have been 
established. 


Personnel 

This function includes the imple- 
mentation of Association personnel pol- 
icies, the maintenance of adequate sec- 
retarial and clerical employees, main- 
taining records for insurance, sick 
leave, vacation and maintenance of 
reserve personnel for peak work de- 
mands. 


Purchasing 

The purchasing of the Association is 
largely done by centralized purchasing 
with distribution of supplies being 
made to departments and the local 
councils. This function, therefore, in- 
cludes the purchase of all office equip- 
ment and supplies needed to carry on 
the business of the Association, the 
supervision of the supplies, proper in- 
ventory and control of the stock room, 
the checking and approving of invoices 
for payment, and the provision for 
maintenance of the Association hous- 
ing. 

Mimeographing And Mailing 

The Association maintains a policy 
of promoting a maximum exchange of 
objective and factual information be- 
tween members and councils to en- 
courage a free flow of information. 
The mailing facilities of the Home 
Office have been made available to 
council and MEC officers. The results 


have been encouraging. The flow of 
information to the membership has 
multiplied many times with beneficial 
results. The increase in postage costs 
(over $36,000 last year, as compared 
to $31,000 in 1954) has been justified 
by the results. This, however, was 
not accomplished without problems. 

Previous planning for the inter- 
change of information at the Local 
Executive Council and the Master Ex- 
ecutive Council levels, as well as the 
Home Office level, has materialized in 
the production of LEC News Letters 
and MEC News Letters and the Bi- 
Weekly News Bulletin, thus utilizing 
to the fullest extent the modern pro- 
duction and mailing facilities of the 
Association. 

The greatly increased volume of 
mimeographed material, the bulk of 
which was eventually handled as mail 
was adequately processed through the 
use of modern machinery so that it 
arrived in the hands of members while 
still current with priority to matters 
of urgency. The heaviest day’s output 
was February 16, 1956, when 20,000 
pieces of mail were processed. As of 
October 10, 1956, 755,662 pieces of 
mail have passed through the mail 
stamping machine in the Home Office 
this year. This was done in a depart- 
ment with five full time employees, 
supplanted by part time help. 

The reproduction of Association 
correspondence has been on a planned 
basis to where we now have one of 
the most modern shops in the area. 
Equipment includes high speed mime- 
ographs, the newest type of multi-lith, 
automatic tieing equipment, electric 
staplers, commercial type folding, key- 
board graphotype and automatic ad- 
dressographing. Material preparation 
is done by either varityper or the elec- 
tric typewriter. 

Filing 

The Home Office has installed a 
complete system of central filing. This 
system not only results in a better 
organization and preservation of the 
vital records of ALPA, but relieves 
departments and secretaries of filing 
duties which enables them to devote 
more time to their primary functions. 

All filing necessary to the Associa- 
tion record keeping, but which is only 
used for reference, has been placed on 
microfilm rolls or strips. 

The staff of this department con- 
sists of: Scruggs A. Colvin, Adminis- 
trator; Glyn Johns, Council Coordi- 
nator; James R. Murphy, Administra- 
tive Assistant. Secretarial and clerical: 
Phyllis Cammack, Louise Basso, Pa- 
tricia Baudoux and Cornelia Bieze. 
Membership: Dorothy Townsend, Mar- 
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garet Hoppe, Glada Crawford, Ruth 
Zeniwick. Receptionist: Barbara Gal- 
inski. Switchboard: Betty Conner. File: 
Mildred Jendersak. Mail Room: A. 
Johnson, Supervisor; Dorothea Stein, 
Mildred Kalinowski, Lorraine Cald- 
well, Ruby Svidron. Maintenance: 
Adam Frank, Supervisor; (and a crew 
of four). 





The Association’s income is derived 
from payments made by the member- 
ship in the form of dues, initiation 
fees, and penalties, and in addition, 
per capita tax payments from affiliate 
organizations, rent, income from in- 
vestments and miscellaneous sources. 


Financial Problems 

The Association’s financial problems 
are largely concerned with: 

» Collection of Dues. 

» Maintenance of accurate financial 
records. 

» Handling of investments and re- 
serves. 

» The payment of obligations in- 
curred in operating the organization. 

These financial activities are under 
the direction of the Treasurer, working 
in cooperation with the President of 
the Association. The work of the de- 
partment is under the supervision of 
the Controller, who reports directly 
to the Treasurer. 

Further improvements have been 
made in the methods by which the 
Association obligations are paid, with 
payment of those obligations under 
$500.00 being made directly by the 
Controller and payments in amounts 
over $500.00 receiving final approval 
of the President and Treasurer before 
payment. By this method, it has been 
possible to institute rules under which 
properly authorized and documented 
accounts may be paid within five days. 
As a matter’ of record, they are usu- 
ally paid within two days. This has 
relieved the officers of the Association 
from much tedious work. 

As a result of the adoption, at the 
13th Convention, of revised By-Laws 
pertaining to payment of dues and 
collection thereof, it has been possible 
to improve upon our methods of col- 
lecting amounts owing to the Associa- 
tion from members. The result has 
been an increase in income, accruing 
to the benefit of all members. 

Current Situation 

ALPA has prospered as a business 
since the last Convention. The success 
of a business may be measured in part 
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by the increase, if any in the assets 
and cash position and in the benefits 
accruing to the stockholders (mem- 
bers) as a result of the organization. 
The assets of the Association have 
increased some $772,761.26 since our 
report to the last Convention. 

In compliance with the requirements 
of the By-Laws, the members were 
refunded approximately $389,000.00 
as a dues dividend in May of 1956, as 
a result of the business activity during 
the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1955. 

Again in May, 1957, based on our 
financial position at the close of the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1956, 
we will be in a position to pay a dues 
dividend in the approximate amount 
of $315,000.00. 

In spite of the dividend paid for 
1955, and in spite of the projected 
dividend for 1956, the Association has 
gone forward in the fields of increased 
representation and services to the 
membership with its accompanying 
costs. 


Review Of Cost Of Operation 

The listed assets of ALPA increased 
from $2,602,114.12 as shown on the 
September 30, 1954, audit to $3,374,- 
875.38 as shown on the September 30, 
1956, audit. This is a total increase 
in assets of $772,761.26. 

In addition to the assets listed, there 
is $110,000.00 set aside in a Behncke 
escrow fund to guarantee pension pay- 
ments, which cannot be utilized by the 
Association at this time. $701,542.35 
represents investment in the Home Of- 
fice building and property. $54,912.64 
represents equipment for the Home 
Office and Regional Offices. 

Costs of operation have also risen. 
For example, cost of operating ALPA 
in 1951-1952 was $954,685.86, in 1952- 
1953 was $1,096,885.07, in 1953-1954 
was $967,709.20, in 1954-1955 was 
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$1,516,236.19 and in 1955-1956 was 
$1,507,171.78. 


Improved Accounting Procedures 

Steps are continually being taken to 
modernize the accounting systems of 
the Association so as to provide a more 
accurate reflection of the income and 
expenditures of the Association. As an 
example, we have begun to utilize 
IBM equipment in some of our op- 
erations, and it is expected that we 
will proceed further along these lines. 


Project Accounting 

We have continued our method of 
placing disbursements on a project- 
cost basis so that it is possible, at any 
time, to determine how much has been 
spent on any specific project. In addi- 
tion, we have also placed the Home 
Office Departments on a budget-con- 
trol system so that the operating costs 
of each department can be periodically 
reviewed and compared with the esti- 
mated budget. Relating these costs to 
the estimated budget has proven the 
estimated costs to be very close to the 
actual costs. It is, however, still im- 
possible to budget pilot expenses ac- 
curately. 


Future 

The income of the Association has 
risen in the past year due to an in- 
crease in the membership and an in- 
crease in the average compensation 
received by the members. This in 
itself, not taking into consideration 
other factors, calls for an increase in 
our representing machinery, which 
means additional expense. Another 
factor which will increase our operat- 
ing cost is the fact that as pilot in- 
come increases so does the cost of rep- 
resentation work done by pilots, inas- 
much as the member doing representa- 
tion work is reimbursed as though he 
had worked for his. airline. This cost 
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has risen rapidly in recent years and 
has been aggravated with the negotia- 
tion of retirement plans and other 
fringe benefits now reimbursed by 
ALPA to many companies at a cost 
as high as 20% of payroll. The sal- 
aries of our staff and other personnel 
have also increased commensurate with 
increases in total employees, the in- 
auguration of a retirement program, 
and increases in salaries. 


Investments 

The investment program of the As- 
sociation is under the supervision of 
the President and the Treasurer, and 
is subject to review by the Executive 
Committee. Consultation is provided 
by the investment division of the 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago. 

A conservative investment program 
is being followed of 40% government 
bonds, 35% corporate bonds, and 
25% preferred stocks. The objective 
of producing a 3% return has been 
generally met. 

As of September 20, 1954, the Asso- 
ciation owned $1,209,137.90 in such 
investments. This has been increased 
so that as of September 30, 1956, the 
Association owned $2,361,275.23 in 
stocks and bonds and $10,000.00 in 
the ALPA Federal Credit Union. 

The $110,000.00 retained in the 
Behncke Escrow Account remains the 
property of ALPA, but must remain 
in escrow as a guarantee against pen- 
sion payments to Mrs. Behncke. 


ALPA Property 

The ALPA land and building at 
55th Street and Cicero Avenue are 
completely paid for with the final pay- 
ment having been made July 15, 1956. 
Plans are currently in process for a 
re-arrangement of the interior of the 
building to provide for greater effi- 
ciency. In addition, some 2000 square 
feet of that space (8000 square feet) 
currently rented to Mid-States Freight 
Lines, Inc., are being taken over by 
the Association to provide space for 
our increased personnel at the Home 
Office. The annual income in rental 
to the Association of that space leased 
or rented is $31,000.00, making it pos- 
sible to occupy our building on a more 
economic basis and at the same time 
have space available for future expan- 
sion. 

The vacant portion of our property 
to the north of our Home Office build- 
ing has been leased to provide addi- 
tional revenue. 

The value of our building and land 
is shown on our books as $701,500.00 
after allowing for depreciation on the 
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building at a rate of 2% per year over 
a fifty year period. 

In addition to this, the Executive 
Committee has authorized the. pur- 
chase of property near the Los An- 
geles airport and the building of a 
Regional Office. 


Financial Reports 

Reports are made to the Board of 
Directors and Officers of the Associa- 
tion on the financial status of ALPA 
each quarter as provided by the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. These reports 
have been revised so as to reflect the 
change in the accounting procedures 
of the Association and provide the 
Board of Directors with the actual 
costs of the various projects of ALPA. 


Treasurer's Report 
The Treasurer of ALPA is making 
a complete report to the delegates at 
this Convention. 


ALPA Insurance Program 
On March 16, 1956, the Treasurer’s 
office assumed responsibility for the 
Group Life and Loss of License pro- 
crams. This action was necessitated in 
order to cope with the many new 


problems arising from the rapid growth 
and expansion of the Insurance De- 
partment. An outline of the growth 
of these functions is reported else- 
where in this “State of the Associa- 
tion” report. 


Recommendations 

In the opinion of this officer, the 
By-Laws provisions covering the fiscal 
functioning of ALPA as revised in 
1954, seem to be functioning satisfac- 
torily, and except for the minor re- 
visions recommended by the Executive 
Committee, should be continued except 
for a revision upward in the maximum 
reserve of the Association to $300.00 
per member to keep this account in 
line with changes in the economy. 

The staff of this department consists 
of: Don J. Smith, Treasurer; Charles 
Rohles, Controller; Stanley Mohawk, 
and Vera Fibiger, Assistants, secre- 
tarial, and clerical: Fanny Hoenicke, J. 
Kovach, Lorraine Williams, Mary 
O’Hara, Myrtle Danek, Nyela Car- 
penter, Carolyn Zubricky, Helen Sey- 
fried, Laverne Wilson, Anne Cherry 
and Marie Lamont. 


(Continued in next issue) 


Human Relationships 
In Air Transport 


Are Obsolete Human Relations Practices 
Blocking Logical Industry Development? 


By Capt. William Karraker 
PAA 


It is hard for me to remember the 
exact point at which it dawned on me 
that, while the technical material af- 
forded us to assist our getting an air- 
craft from here to there had become 
more copious than any one of us could 
entirely assimilate, the books and ar- 
ticles on the effects of relationships 
between members of cockpit crews, be- 
tween pilots and mechanics, between 
crews and schedulers, between captains 
and passengers, etc., upon safety and 
efficiency were measurable in inches on 
a book shelf. 

Managements, in our business, seem 
for the most part to be operating upon 
the basis of strictly “mechanical logic.” 
A pilot is “well paid”; therefore it is 
incredible that he should suddenly 
rebel against cramped quarters of a 
modern cockpit, and rip out the fluo- 
rescent light upon which he has burned 


his hand while reaching for a control. 
A pilot is stuck on a run which in- 
volves an excessive layover at a town 
which, for him, is the dullest place in 
Christendom; and so he gets into trou- 
ble for drowning his boredom at an 
available pub. Some managers say, “He 
wasn’t ‘working’ but 60 hours a month, 
so he should have been ‘happy’.” 
Entering A New Stage 

Our Association has been emerging 
for the past few years from the “pro- 
motional” stage—evolving into the “op- 
erational” stage. The first period was 
necessary, and involved the forcefulness 
many of us remember. Our new ap- 
proach is just as necessary to the op- 
erational era of ALPA. No longer is 
membership precariously maintained 
by “sword rattling,” open warfare with 
“Management” as a genus, and brow- 
beating of recalcitrant “freeloaders.” 
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Instead it is clear to the veriest dunce 
that ALPA membership is so valuable 
to pilots that no one of us can afford 
to stay outside. In this changeover of 
our Association “personality” it is no- 
ticeable that either new persons have 
taken over Council chairmanships, and 
other offices, or the “old-timers,” who 
still hold office, have kept pace with 
the changeover, and stayed flexible in 
mind and personality. 


Management Lagging 

I may betray limited knowledge, or 
even an unconscious prejudice when I 
state my impression, that many mem- 
bers of Management in our field have 
not been able to make the transition 
from “promotion” to “operation,” and 
so—strictly on the basis of obsolete hu- 
man relations practices—are holding 
back logical development of their com- 
panies and our industry in general. De- 
structive rivalries can easily be observed 
between Managements, in place of con- 
structive (improved service) competi- 
tion. The most absurd types of intra- 
Management cleavage; such as petty 
haggling over status symbols, and con- 
stant evidences of insecurity over juris- 
diction, hamper company operation. 

The foregoing broad views of the 
state of Human Relations in some parts 
of our industry present fertile and fal- 
low fields for study. 

I am hampered in this broad study 
by limitations of my field of observa- 
tion, and by “point of view,” both of 
which are unavoidable. I am a cap- 
tain (and so can never fully appreciate 
the position of a copilot or other crew- 
man), working for Pan American 
(therefore without knowledge of do- 
mestic flying, or even the practices of 
other companies in the international 
field), flying in South America (there- 
by limited in knowledge of geography 
and passenger anthropology.) 

I can think of a few examples, but 
not nearly enough. In 1950, while I 
was serving on our Negotiating Com- 
mittee, with Clancy Sayen as ALPA 
negotiator, I was dubious when he in- 
serted “For example . . .” in many 
clauses of the Pay section of our Em- 
ployment Agreement. For an ex-lawyer 
like me, it was sacriligious to put a 
worked-out example in a contractual 
document. But Clancy was dead right! 
Nothing helps understanding of broad 
principles more than concrete examples 
to illustrate and support them. 


Cites Examples 
Let me give a few examples of ex- 
ainples so that you may understand 
what I mean by human relations in 
air transport. 
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About The Article 


The author says: “This is both an 
article and a request. I think the 
article states the problem and it is 
hoped that the air line pilots who 
read and agree with this problem, 
will send me material for correlation 
into specific categories of case his- 
tories designed for use in study and 
action by myself and others.” 

The author will appreciate hear- 
ing from all interested readers on 
the subject matter of the articles. 
All case histories will be preserved 
in strictest confidence, with credit 
for the material given only when ex- 
pressly permitted. Please address all 
communications to William Kar- 
raker P.O. Box 5, Redding Ridge, 
Conn. 











For example, one night we were on 
instruments, holding over Scotland MH 
facility, waiting at 10,000 feet for an 
approach to Idlewild. The copilot, a 
fine, friendly, mild-mannered chap, was 
flying and I was handling the radio. 
We were cleared by the controller to 
descend from 10,000 feet, and I re- 
ported that we were leaving that alti- 
tude. We began to descend. At about 
9,700 feet the copilot started his flap 
down towafd 20 degrees to keep his 
airspeed low in.the descent. As he did 
so the aircraft began to “balloon” back 
toward 10,000 feet. I took an ill- 
considered, “emergency” attitude, and 
shouted, “Don’t let it get back to ten!” 

To my surprise the copilot’s totally- 
out-of-character response was, “If you 
don’t want me to fly this thing, you 
take it!” 

The “ballooning” had stopped, and 
everything seemed under control so I 
told him in as even a tone as I could 
summon, that he should go ahead with 
the let-down. But lightnings played 
across the cockpit. 

If both of us had been different 
people we might have left the existing 
rupture open to affect all our future 
contacts, and our general estimates of 
each other. But we talked it over. Here 
is what had actually happened. The 
copilot had noticed the “ballooning” 
as it began to occur. His corrective 
actions had been not only to reduce 
power, but to bring his flap back from 
20 degrees toward 10 degrees. I had 
shouted, “Don’t let it get back to ten,” 
meaning “thousands of feet.” He had 
thought I was criticizing his corrective 
action of reducing flap to ten degrees. 


Human Relations Value 
This was an odd coincidence, involv- 
ing a simple breakdown of communi- 


cations. When a good Human Rela- 
tions background exists in a crew or 
a company these little incidents are 
resolved and actually made bases for 
even better total attitudes. When Hu- 
man Relations are generally disre- 
garded such incidents are simply pieces 


- of fuel stored to feed future fires, of 


conflict. 


Christmas At Idlewild 

For example, a few nights before 
last Christmas a gusty wind was sweep- 
ing sleet across the rarfip at Idlewild. 
The holiday rush was justifying a de- 
parture about every 15 minutes during 
the four hours before midnight. 

During the prior-to-takeoff runup we 
detected an inoperative engine-driven 
alternator, one source of emergency AC 
power. Our operating manual advises 
that this is not a “no-go” item unless 
there are replacements in stock at the 
station of departure. I learned by radio 
that New York did have an alternator 
in stock, so we trundled back to the 
line. 

The chief mechanic literally “boiled” 
through the forward entrance door as 
soon as our engines stopped, and his 
opening salvo was, “Who told you to 
come back here?” followed by, “Don’t 
you know that an alternator is not a 
required repair?” 

My adrenaline began to flow copi- 
ously, my hair stood on end, and I 
gathered myself for a blast that would 
eliminate this fellow from the land of 
the living. You, who are captains will 
wonder how “lily-livered” a guy can 
be who lets a slur on his “command 
authority” such as that go unchal- 
lenged. 

But immediately I forced myself into 
the chief mechanic’s point of view. He 
was nearing the end of a shift that had 
combined murderous weather with a 
ramp saturated by numerous depar- 
tures and arrivals. The sheer problem 
of finding a spot to place our aircraft 
for the repair was overwhelming. In 
short, these things and some others 
caused me to be dealing with a des- 
perate man. I took a grip on my seat, 
not trusting myself to talk, and let the 
man finish his tirade and supervise the 
repair. 

The next time I saw him the sun 
was shining, the air was relatively 
balmy, and our mid-morning departure 
was being made from a near-empty 
ramp. The same chief mechanic was 
on duty, but, in truth, he was a differ- 
ent man. It wasn’t necessary for me 
to bring up our previous encounter. 
He talked freely about it himself, and 
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without embarrassing me by a formal 
and meaningless apology simply said 
he hadn’t felt right about the way he 
had talked that night. Man-to-man, 
with clear eyes and minds, we repro- 
duced the incident and exchanged in- 
formation and points of view. He had 
not realized—among other things— 
that, by returning to the ramp, we were 
saddling ourselves with two extra pay- 
less hours before one of our longest- 
duty, but poorest paying runs. Under 
the conditions he regarded himself as 
the only one burdened by the return. 

If this man had been “dressed down” 
in the sleet and slush, or even later, 
his response to hostility would have 
been defensive hostility, and his scorn 
for pilots in general, and me in par- 
ticular, would have jelled into a fixed 
thing. Now I like to think that he and 
I are better men in the total work 
situation because of the incident and 
its resolution. 


Wants Others’ Experiences 

The foregoing examples are some of 
the types of cases which are part of 
human relations in air transport. There 
are any number of others that many 
pilots may be familiar with. Do you 
have, for further example, any old 
pilots around your base station, stuck 
in artificial ground jobs created to 
bridge the gap between the day a 
physical examination “grounded” them, 
and their first day for retirement? Do 
they take it well, and do what they 
can to make their jobs a real contribu- 
tion, or do they sulk like clipped-wing 
roosters, and alternate between griping 
and boring you with nostalgic tales 
about “wooden airplanes and iron 
men”? Is your chief pilot or flight 
manager maintaining his ALPA mem- 
bership, and so indicating orientation 
toward flight operations and crews, or 
has he shed all semblance of comara- 
derie with his men, and so lost touch 
with them? 

Above all, I wonder on how many 
air lines all or part of the members of 
crews are scheduled as units. I’m fa- 
miliar only with our line where no ef- 
fort is made to schedule pilots and co- 
pilots together; much less whole crews. 
For me, this is like being the foreman 
in a machine shop with a different 
group of machine operators being put 
in the shop every day; except .... 
the stakes are higher in an aircraft. 


There is a distinct need for thor- 
ough study of specific cases in the field 
of Human Relations in air transport 
and the possible effects upon them and 
their work of what is known or may 
become known of proper methods of 
personnel management. 
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UAL Vet Retires 
Capt. Richard L. Dobie, pioneer UAL pilot, recently had a DC-7 
Mainliner named in his honor. He learned to fly in 1917, later 
logged | ,000,000 miles for United, then switched to administrative 
work before retiring two years ago. Shown with him on christening 
stand are his wife and W. A. Patterson, UAL president. 
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Office Queen 
Nyela Carpenter, Accounting Dept., 
represented ALPA Home Office at 
Chicago Office Queen contest, spon- 
sored by Office Management Assn. 
of Chicago. 





Indonesian Visitors 
G. R. Johns, Council Coordinator, acquaints Indonesian labor leaders 
with ALPA operations during recent tour of Home Office. Shown from 
left: N. N. Rangkuty, General Secretary, Indonesian Plantation Workers’ 
Union; M. “wat seplab oy S.B.P. Airline Workers Union. 





National Hearings 
Shown during hearings at Miami (I. to r.): R. J. Rohan, Henry Weiss, Pres. Sayen, David Cole, 
Neutral; é M. Rosenthal, NAL Senior Vice President; L. Dymond, Asst. Vice President; A. G. Hardy, 
Vice President. 
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Social Security Revisions 
_ Applied To Pilots 


How 1956 Amendments To Social Security 
Act Can Be Of Benefit To Air Line Pilots 


By William J. Mac Williams 


ALPA Director of Research 


The 1956 amendments to the Social 
Security Act should be of interest to 
ali pilots. These amendments, when 
viewed in connection with the Pilots 
Retirement Program, improve the ben- 
efits available due to disability retire- 
ment or the exercise of the level in- 
come option which exists in all ALPA 
negotiated Retirement Plans. 

On August 1, 1956, the Congress 
approved amendments to the Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance provisions of 
the Social Security Act. These amend- 
ments are of interest to the pilot pri- 
marily for three reasons: 

» Early benefits are now provided 
for permanently and totally disabled 
persons; 

» The retirement age for wives of 
retired pilots and widows has been 
lowered; and, 

» Effective January 1, 1957 the 
employee contribution toward Old Age 
and Survivors Insurance will increase 


to 244% of $4,200. 


Former Benefits 
Prior to the 1956 amendments, a 
disabled person received benefits at age 
65 equal to those benefits earned to 
the time of disability. Thus, a pilot, 
who was fully insured at age 50 and 
who became disabled, would receive 
the maximum benefits payable, $108.50 
per month when he attained age 65. 
The 1956 amendments, however, pro- 
vide that the pilot may receive full 

benefits at age 50 provided: 


>» That he is disabled with the “in- 
ability to engage in any gainful activity 
for reason of any medically determined, 
physical or mental impairment which 
can be expected to result in death or 
be of long continued and indefinite 
duration.” 

> That he furnishes proof of such 
disability. 

>» That he has an employment his- 
tory which demonstrates that he is 
fully and currently insured at the time 
of disability. An employee is fully in- 
sured if his employment is covered in 
at least six of the ten quarters be- 
tween January 1, 1955 and July 1, 
1957 or if he dies or retires after July 
1, 1957 and his employment is covered 
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in all but four of the quarters between 
January 1, 1955 and his death or re- 
tirement, whichever occurs first. 

>» That he has twenty quarters of 
Social Security coverage during the 
forty quarters of employment ending 
with the quarter in which the dis- 
ability occurs. 

> That he must wait six months 
between the time of disability and the 
receipt of the benefits. 

>» That he will have the disability 
benefits reduced by the amount of 
benefits payable, if any, under Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance and 
other Federal disability benefits. 

» That he is willing to undergo Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Services after 
referral to appropriate state agencies 
by the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

These disability benefits should be 
related to such benefits payable under 
ALPA’s Retirement Programs. For ex- 
ample, nearly all of the ALPA ne- 
gotiated Retirement Programs provide 
that a pilot shall receive a disability 
retirement which is equivalent to the 
benefits accrued to date of disability but 
actuarially reduced because of early 
retirement. 

Assuming that a pilot has been em- 
ployed for twenty years and has aver- 
aged $12,000 per year in wages for the 
entire period, his retirement benefits 
at age 50 would be approximately 
$3,800 per year. In addition he is now 
eligible to receive approximately $1;300 
per year as a disability benefit under 
the Social Security Act, or a total of 
$5,100 per year. 


Alternatives Listed 
Several alternatives are available to 
the pilot as to when he may elect to 
receive disability benefits from the 

ALPA negotiated programs. 
> If he is a member of the ALPA 
Mutual Aid and Loss-of-License pro- 
gram, he may receive a maximum of 
$500 per month for four years. By 
deferring the receipt of the benefit due 
from his retirement program for the full 
48-month period, he can increase the 
disability benefits. This is possible in 
two ways. First, the deferral will in- 


crease the benefits because the years 
of early retirement will be reduced 
and thus the actuarial reduction in 
benefits because of early retirement 
will be reduced. Ordinarily this will 
increase his pension about 24% or 6% 
per year. Second, the pilot covered by 
a reduction in benefits of 3% per year 
of early retirement because of disability 
will effect a savings of 12% in benefits 
by deferring the receipt of benefits for 
the 48-month period. 

>» If he is not a member of the 
ALPA Mutual Aid and Loss-of-License 
Program, the deferral of benefits in 
early disability retirement may or may 
not be made. This alternative is depen- 
dent upon the individual’s insurances, 
savings, investments, etc. 

» At all times, provided the provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act are 
complied with, the pilot may receive 
at age 50 or later, if disability occurs 
at a later date, the benefits to which 
he is entitled to under the Act. 

The second amendment which is of 
interest to the pilot is that which 
reduces the eligibility age for wives. 
Formerly, the wife of an employee 
was eligible to receive a benefit equal 
to 50% of the husband’s benefits pro- 
vided both had attained age 65. The 
new provisions allow the wife to re- 
ceive a reduced benefit at age 62. If 
the wife elects a benefit at 62, she will 
receive 75% of her full benefit. The 
percentage increases 813% each year 
she waits before receiving the benefit 
after age 62 with full benefits payable 
at age 65. However, once the early 
benefit is elected and received it may 
not be increased except when the bene- 
fit is lost due to earnings received for 
a period of at least three months. 
Widows may now receive full benefits 
at age 62. Formerly widows could re- 
ceive benefit at age 65. 

Like the disability features of the 
Act, the pilot should relate this pro- 
vision for the receipt of an early bene- 
fit because of his wife to the level in- 
come option of his retirement pro- 
gram. 


ALPA's Structure... 
(Continued from Page 7) 

To further streamline the judicial 
process within the Association, appeals 
steps have been altered so that one ap- 
peal is provided. Whether the origina! 
hearing is held by the Local Executive 
Council or the Executive Committee. 
the appeal shall be to the Hearings 
and Appeals Board. 


Status Of ALPA 
During the course of our study, th: 
Committee found that there was some 
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confusion on the part of some members 
as to what constituted ALPA. ALPA is 
a group of people, banded together as 
an organization, actively promoting 
the welfare of the members of the 
group. ALPA is the sum of the people 
belonging. ALPA is you and I. How- 
ever, in order to promote the welfare 
of each member, it is necessary to have 
a business organization to act for us, 
individually or collectively, as the case 
warrants. That is where the confusion 
seemed to exist. There seemed to be 
a failure on the part of some members 
to realize that the business organiza- 
tion, which is called the “Home Of- 
fice,” is an agent of the members. 
These same members did not realize 
that the personnel at the Home Office 
work on problems assigned to them by 


the membership. 


Study Of Home Office 

Partly because of this feeling that 
the ALPA is the group in the Home 
Office instead of the average line flying 
member and because of the impossibil- 
ity of separating the By-Laws from the 
day-to-day administration of the As- 
sociation, the Ccsmmittee spent con- 
siderable time studying the Home Of- 
fice. They reviewed the operation of 
the administrators of our affairs. They 
studied the results from a_ business 
point of view and from the view point 
of how effective was the Home Office 
as a group engaged in providing serv- 
ice for the members. 

The results of the study showed some 
departments to be understaffed. There 
was no proof that this was intentional. 
Rather, the reason for understaffing 
was due to the scarcity of manpower 
with the qualifications the Association 
needs. There is no other training 
ground for people to gain experience 
representing air line pilots. There is 
also the constant contest for good ap- 
plicants with other industrics. The 
Committee could not find where a 
lack of money or a lack of desire to 
spend money for good employees was 
causing the understaffing. The Com- 
mittee agreed with the management of 
the Association that the act of paying 
1 fabulous salary does not automatical- 
ly guarantee a fabulous employee. We 
also agreed that money should not be 
1 factor to prohibit the hiring of some 
person of known exceptional talents, if 
the person is available. The only re- 
striction on the number of people that 
‘an be hired is the need for them. If 
he need exists and the person is avail- 
ible, he will be hired. 

The Committee recommended the 
‘ontinuation of mechanization of those 
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departments where mechanization is 
possible. 

The Committee recommended ex- 
pansion of the “on the job” training 
program now in effect. 


Report's Conclusions 
The final paragraphs of the report 
of the Organizational Structure Study 
Committee to the 14th Convention 
follow: 


“It is our opinion that we have a 
healthy, properly managed Association. 
We believe that the objectives of the 
Association as set forth in the By-Laws 
are being complied with in all in- 
stances. We believe that the Air Line 
Pilots Association is well on the road 
toward being the outstanding example 
in the country of how a labor organ- 
ization can serve the welfare of its 
members and the industry without sac- 
rificing its principles in either field. 

“In closing this report, the Organ- 
‘zational Structure Study Committee 
desires to point out that there is one 
soft spot in the Association structure 
that can allow the Association to fall 
flat on its face. No one person or group 
can correct this weakness alone. This 
weakness is the lack of interest on the 
part of a large segment of member- 
ship toward the day to day operation 
of ALPA, toward the goals of ALPA 
and their attainment, and toward the 
policies of ALPA and their imple- 
mentation. This complete indifference 
by too many members, except when 
they are hurt individually, creates the 
climate necessary to allow the Associa- 
tion to degenerate into just another 
labor union, with the mediocrity that 
usually accompanies this type of re- 
trogression of ideals and principles. 

“What are you going to-do about 
this attitude when you go home?” 


Transport Plane .. . 
(Continued from Page 4) 
claimed to be caused by the mis-use of 
the engine cowl flaps. Since this acci- 
dent occurred, in all probability all 
pilots will be trained to experience and 
identify the particular cowl flap shake 
and buffet characterist’c of that par- 
ticular transport—but what about the 

others? 

What about the flight handling 
characteristics with an open inspection 
door, service door, cargo and entrance 
doors, emergency exits? During our 
flight evaluation programs with the 
manufacturers, which we appreciate so 
much, our small evaluation groups al- 
ways benefit by working with the test 
pilots. We have many times remarked 
that all air line pilots would benefit by 


having conferences with manufacturers’ 
test pilots, and demonstration flights 
covering the unusual flight cond.tions. 
Designers and flight test people should 
more thoroughly investigate the prob- 
ability and make known the conse- 
quence of mis-use of the items we 
have previously mentioned. 


Functional Reliability 

Component testing plays a vital part 
in new transport design. By the record 
it is known that the malfunctioning of 
the smallest component can be as fatal 
as a major structural failure. As pilots 
we encourage thorough laboratory and 
actual service testing of components 
that go into the make-uv of new trans- 
port airplanes. This is particularly re- 
quired when departures from conven- 
tional design practices are in evidence. 
Components such as propellers have 
proven to be an item of real concern. 
A new type of construction of a pro- 
peller blade caused repeated fatal acci- 
dents over a period of years, prior to 
its replacement by a more proven blade 
design. We rely on the engineers of 
the manufacturers to do their utmost to 
insure reliable mechanisms and struc- 
tures are incorporated in a new trans- 
port airplane when it is pronounced 
ready for scheduled air carrier opera- 
tions. While we realize that service 
testing of airplane components and the 
entire airplane prior to their use in 
scheduled air carrier service may im- 
pose many problems, we are firm in our 
belief that the econornics of adequate 
testing would balance out many times 
over, by the intreduction of a new 
transport to the air traveling public 
that is a proven piece of equipment 
and will immediately accumulate a 
safe service record that will continue 
over a long period of time. 

Structural integrity must now more 
than ever be assured throughout the 
service life of the airplane. While loss 
of life is the number one concern in 
regard to structural integrity of an air- 
frame the economics involved in major 
airframe revisions after delivery cannot 
be ignored. An airplane in the air car- 
rier shops is, of course, not productive 
and mechanic man hour costs and rev- 
enue loss soon amounts to great sums 
of money lost. Design Engineers should 
try to do their utmost to sell putting 
on a little more structural margin in 
certain areas and justify the airframe 
weight increase being more than com- 
pensated for by enabling greater utili- 
zation of equipment. 

Fail safe design has long been the 
goal of everyone concerned and gains 
in “faii-safe” design considerations are 
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RETIREMENT CAN MEAN 
A NEW CAREER 


By Epwarp S. BINDER 
Director 
Pilots Employment Agency 


The airline pilot about to retire 
may be already planning his sec- 
ond career. Hunting and fishing 
might appeal to some, whereas 
others may be considering an en- 
tirely new field of business en- 
deavor, such as farming, whole- 
saling, or even writing. 


Notwithstanding the success of 
some who have switched to new 
fields after having acquired ex- 
perience in one, statistics tell us 
that changing occupations late in 
professional life is risky business. 


Why not examine the opportu- 
nities that exist in executive avia- 
tion before you make your deci- 
sion. We invite you to drop in to 
see us next time you are near 
Teterboro or Burbank. 
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write for free catalog 
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nationwide shipments 
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P. O. Box 10116 Oaks Branch 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Please place my name on your mail- 
ing list to receive information on Oil 
Drilling Prospects for my considera- 
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in evidence. Anything that is mechan- 
ical should continue to be regarded as 
a thing that can fail. We rely upon 
the ingenuity of the designers to con- 
tinue the “fail-safe” trend and provide 
the proper safety factor so that we 
pilots can, to a high degree, cope with 
equipment failures that can effect the 
safety of flight. Operational experience 
is such that planes and lives have been 
lost or by sheer luck no one was hurt 
due to detailed design failure. To list 
a few—fuel selector systems require at- 
tention; a modern twin-engine airliner 
lost all electrical power while on instru- 
ment flight; positive testing that fire 
detection and extinguishing systems are 
really functional is needed; with the 
new jet designs cabin supercharging 
can play an important part in flight 
safety, etc. We also stress that design- 
ers incorporate features in the assembly 
of the airplane so that the mechanic 
can install the various assemblies only 
one way—and that is the right way. 

Human error possibility both on the 
ground and in the air are areas that 
from past operational experience re- 
quire the ever-increasing attention of 
the designers. 

On “human error” we consider it 
appropriate to quote the well-known 
Ben Howard, our best friend and sever- 
est critic in regard to a few paragraphs 
from the paper he presented at the 
1953 ALPA Air Safety Forum, as 
follows: 

“T submit that any airplane model 
having a higher frequency of any 
given type of crash than any other 
model in the same category, is below 
par and the crashes are a result of 
design error, since par is demon- 
strated by the airplane with the low- 
est crash rate. I also submit that we 
are evading responsibility when we 
charge a crash to pilot error when 
the pilot is only guilty of doing what 
other pilots have already established 
as something to be expected of a 
qualified pilot. 

“It is up to the designers of the 
aircraft to devise a machine that can 
safely tolerate the circumstances to 
which it will be exposed. They must 
design its wings to handle the ex- 
pected air loads and they should de- 
sign its cockpit to tolerate safely the 
expected performance of the man 
who is to fly it. 

“Our failure to so design the cock- 
pit is responsible for fifteen times as 
many crashes as result from struc- 
tural failure, yet there is very little 


comparison in the engineering dig- 

nity we give the two subjects.” 

Much thought should be given to 
Mr. Howard’s paragraphs, since we 
believe his thinking is more apropos 
now than ever before with the large 
airplanes now in service and “in 
making” carrying their great quanti- 
ties of human cargo. We believe en- 
gineers and scientists working in co- 
operation with the daily scheduled air 
line pilot can make vast strides in 
improving airline operational safety. 
We are pleased to be in a position to 
say that this is a growing trend in the 
industry. We welcome all opportunities 
to offer our contributions. 

In conclusion we quote from a Flight 
Safety Foundation bulletin article en- 
titled. “Responsibility” : 

“In a business now labeled ‘safe’ 
but which is always potentially very 
dangerous due to a man’s lack of 
buoyancy in the air and which, 
therefore, is more aptly described as 
‘made safe,’ safety is our prime con- 
cern. We must never lose our respect 
for the air and so treat it carelessly. 
A great privilege and a great respon- 
sibility has been accorded us—custo- 
dian of the lives we carry. And in 
the measures of responsibility, none 
equals that for lives.”_ 


(From an address presented at the SAE Na- 
tional Aeronautical Meeting, Los Angeles) 
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Active 

Military Service— 
Allen, K. N.—AA 
Anderline, F. W.—UAL 
Bankson, Paul H.—TWA 
Bayliss A. W.—DAL 
Beadles, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A-—UAL 

Bewley, G. C.—NWA 
Bonham, Carlos W.—HAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 
Campbell, Milo—TWA 
Carmichael, G. F.—TWA 
Caton, C. E.—EAL 
Cherry, Redford A.—UAL 
Connelly, L. J.—TWA 
Darby, J. E.—C&S 

Davis, W. E.—Continental 
Diitz, H. C.—TWA 
Doxey, W. S.—PAA 
Duke, A. B.—EAL 

Durlin, R. C.—UAL 

Eyre, Lioyd—UAL 

Fisher, Wm. A.—Colonial 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Gladstone, John T.—UAL 
Gray, W. B.—EAL 
areeniee, R. L.—UAL 
Hazlett, G. W.—BNF 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 
Hurren, Aubrey S.—WAL 
Jackson, Walter-—TWA 
Jones, J. P.—EAL 

Keith, W. E.—AA 
Kimball, W. F.—TWA 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Lafferty, Robt. —C&S 
Lerette, Albert J., Jr.—FAL 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mills, Arthur—Braniff 
Mitcnell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Murphy, Leigh—UAL 
Nagel, John—MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Nuckols, S. S.—AA 
Parker, Alton N.—TWA 
Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
Quale, R. J.—AA 

Rehm, W. L.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Roth, P. F.—EAL 

Schier, Tip—Delta 
Schoensee, Wm. D.—Central 
Shafer, G. H.—TWA 
Skelly, H. J.—AA 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 
Taylor, Charles M.—BAL 
Thompson, J. J.—TWA 
Treweek, J. M.—AA 
Walsh, Raymond—AOA 
Webster, B. F.—NCA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 
Wolfe, J. E., Jr.—NAL 
Wolfendale, ‘Chas. W.—PAA 
Zimmerman, H. J.—TWA 


Active—Accidental 


Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Alcock, G. A.—PAA 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lioyd—UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
Appleby, J. R.—UAL 
Aronson, Oliver G.—AA 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA 


Ww 
Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Baxter, Paul B.—PAA 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Bettie, D. 0.—EAL 
Bickford, L. A-—PNG 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. H.—NWA 
Biom, E. W.—UAL 


Bohnet, F. L.—TWA 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA 
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vidi 


Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—BNF 
Brand, W. J.—AA 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL 
Brenner, D. F.—NWA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Broughton, D. E—UAL 
Brown, D. W.—UAL 
Brown, F. L.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brunk, P. S—PAA 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA 
Bucher, C. L.—CA 
Bucklin, Fred—NEA 
Bullis, R. L—PAA 
Burks, J. A.—UAL 
Burton, R. L.—Inland 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
a B. A.—AA 
Carson, S. A.—PCA 


WE 


Carter, Harold L.—Robinson 


Cavanagh, Charles—NEA 
Cawley, Milton R.—WAL 
Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA 
Charleton, H. T.—AA 
Childress, R. K.—TWA 
Christensen, E. L.—TWA 
Christian, B. W.—NWA 
Christian, F. J., Jr.—NWA 
Clark, F. M.—Continenta! 
Clark, R. E.—WAL 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S 
Cohn, H. G.—WAS 

Cole, D. C.—UAL 

Coney, W. E.—EAL 
Cooke, Clinton C.—UAL 
Cooper, D. 1.—AA 

Cope, A.—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington * 
Crawford, F. J.—PAA 
Creason, Jr., 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Crew, Carl D.—LAA 
Crockett, Wm. B., Jr.—U.S. 
Crowther, Robert E.—WAL 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 
Dally, B. Hi—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 
Davis, Douglas—EAL 
Davis, Leland D.—NWA 
Davis, W. J.—CAP 

De Blauw, John, Jr.—LAA 
DeCesare, Frank—PNG 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—-AA 
Disoway, J. S.—Delta 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—Delta 
Dowd, J. H.—Pioneer 
Dozier, H. M.—UAL 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 

Dyjak, R. J.—NWA 
Eitner, R. G.—AA 

Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 

Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 

Fife, M. L.—AA 

Fischer, J. F.—NWA 
Fletcher, David B.—TWA 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A.—PAA 
Foster, W. G.—NAL 
Francis, D. B.—AA 
Fuller, R. E.—AA 
Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA 
Gahan, Myles—AA 

Galt, J. R—NWA 


J. J—TWA 


FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Gander, E. J.—NWA 
Gandy, J. S.—TWA 
Gardner, G. W.—PNG 
Gates, Wm. G.—AA 
Gay, R. A—AA 

Gentry, J. N.—PAA 
George, Hal—TWA 
Giberson, S. H.—BNF 
Gill, D. N.—TWA 
Gillette, M. A.—TWA 
Gin, Warren N.—FTL 
Glendon, R. J.—RAL 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. I1.—Delta 
Graham, J. H.—MCA 
Greber, Charles E.—FTL 
Griesbach, G. G.—UAL 
Grossarth, Albert—PAA 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 
Haid, A. A.—NWA 

Hale, S. H.—EAL 

Hall, L. H.—UAL 
Haligren, W. A.—AA 
Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA 
Hammitt, Haldon J.—TWA 
Hammond, Robert G.—BNF 
Harker, R. K.—Trans-Texas 
Harms, R. W.—UAL 
Hart, J. F.—NWA 

Hart, J. H.—PAA 
Hartunian, Leon—CAP 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Hawkins, Wm. M.—PAA 
Haviena, G.—PAA 
Hazelwood, C. R.—EAL 


Hendrick, Jr., A. G.—PAA 
Henson, C. M.—PAA 

Hill, G. W.—AA 

Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holloway, G. L.—Delta 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—AAA 
Houed, Victor—TACA 
Huff, J. A—NWA 

Hunt, Edward—AA 

ice, J. R.—Inland 

Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jacobson, Robert C.—WAL 
Jakle, F. C.—PAA 
Jameiller, S. E.—CAL 


ivermore, Joe—NWA 
Llewellyn, F. A.—Robinson 


Loeffier, E. J.—WAL 


Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Martin, K. R.—NWA 
Matthews, Leroy R.—EAL 
.McAfee, Wm.—PAA 
McBrien, T. F.—EAL 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 


McGinn, W. T.—NWA 
McKiernan, P. S.—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J.—AA 
McMickle, Harold—PNG 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
McVey, W. F.—AA 
Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 
Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. D.—NWA 
Miller, G. J.—WAL 
Miner, W. H.—UAL 
Mitchell, J. W.—EAL 
Monckton, R. F.—TWA 
Monsen, A. N.—PAA 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Nash, George J.—ASA 
Neff, Harold—UAL 
Nilsen, N. A—TWA 
Noe, E. J.—TWA 


Salisbury, H. M.—TWA 
Salisbury, R. D.—UAL 
Saltanis, P. J.—EAL 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandbiom, J. V:—CP 
Sandgren, T. E.—UAL 
Sands, R. E.—UAL 
caatia ‘S. M.—PAA 
Schanken, W. J.—AA 
Schember, R. C.—UAL 
Schwartzbach, M. D.—WAL 
Scott, P. C_—UAL 
Scott, P. T. W.—TWA 
Scroggins, L. V.—PCA 


Sumrall, N. B.—PAA 
Supple, R. E.—PNG 
Swallow, E. K.—UAL 
Swander, L. D.—NAL 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 
, N. W.—NWA 
Tobin, A. R.—BNF 
Toler, P. K.—MCA 
Tower, H. G.—UAL 
Turbyne, Robert—PNG 
Underwood, S. L.—AA 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G.—NWA 


Wacha, Floyd F.—ASA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA - 
Wallace, E. G.—PAA 


in 





, James—P, 
Brown, Leland C.—UAL 
Caperton, L.—AA 


ees Jr.—UAL 
Chiappino, L. J.—TWA 
Christman, Ronald—NWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 





een 
Soe 
vabLeeut He 


Neilson, D. A.—NWA 
O’Rourke, J. H.—AAL 
Peterson, J. Mi—NWA 
Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
Pippinger, ry W.—PAA 

lew, W. R.—Nor. 
Pricer, J. S.—AA 
even ‘yes zs on 

Rhoades, G. I 


Schuchman, E. ca 


Sutton, L. arsed | 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Tuntland, r) E.—WAL 
Vergie, F. W.—UAL 


, H. F.—WAL 


ALPA Suraseent 


oe onane ing EAL 
ter 
Munch, F. 0.—H 
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Jet Acrobats 


The 120th Fighter Interceptor 
Squadron's Commanding Offi- 
cer, Maj. W. A. Coomer (see 
front cover), and its Operations 
Officer, Capt. J. T. Ferrier 
(above), are probably the only 
air line pilots in the nation, who 
fly in a jet acrobatic team. 


As a civilian, Maj. Coomer 
is a First Pilot on United Air 
Lines’ Mainliners, based in Den- 
ver. Capt. Ferrier is a co-pilot 
on DC-6's and DC-7's between 
Denver and New York—Wash- 
ington. Both are veterans of 
World War II and the Korean 
campaign, and are members of 


ALPA Council No. 33, Denver. 


The jet acrobatic team, known 
as "The Minute Men", has per- 
formed in shows in most of the 
larger cities of the nation. Fer- 
rier flies the slot position in the 
four-men precision team, while 
Coomer is the solo performer of 
individual acrobatics. 








